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Solemnandsacredrisestheancient, 
venerable  Cathedral  in  the  heart 
of  "golden  Mainz",  its  dome  and  tower  visible  from 
afar  through  the  wide  and  fertile  Rhine  valley. 
For  more  than  a  thousand  years  its  bells  have  sum- 
moned with  ringing  peal  the  reverent  crowd  to 
silent  worship  and  to  solemn  mourning,  have  her- 
alded storm  and  proclaimed  peace.  For  this  mighty 
monument  of  diligent  piety  and  of  proud  authority, 
the  work  of  the  noble  bishop  Willigis,  has  experi- 
enced many  changes.  Six  times  were  its  walls 
consumed  by  the  fierce  flames,  and  the  laborious 
work  of  generations  destroyed.  But  each  time  it 
rose  again  from  its  ashes  and  to-day,  the  red 
sandstone  pile,  is  reflected  more  majestic  than  ever 
in  the  green  waves  of  the  Rhine. 

The  best-known  of  the  many  legends  associ- 
ated with  the  Cathedral  of  Mainz,  is  the  one  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  "Frauenlob". 

Towards  the  end  of  the  13th-  century  there 
lived  in  Mainz  a  certain  Stadtrat,  or  magistrate, 
Diether  von  Meissen,  whose  son  Henry  had  shown 
from  his  earliest  years  a  decided  love  of  poetry 
and  of  melody,  fostered  in  him  by  the  songs  of 


the  troubadours  of  Provence,  whose  music  jhad 
penetrated  within  the  walls  of  Mainz.  Scarcely 
more  than  a  lad,  he  felt  he  could  stay  at  home  no 
longer.  He  would  do  as  the  troubadours  did, 
wander  out  into  the  world,  singing  his  sweet  strains 
at  the  courts  of  art-loving  princes.  Nor  did  his 
muse  prove  faithless,  until  after  many  years  long- 
ing for  home  led  him  back  to  his  native  town. 
Here,  in  Mainz,  honoured,  praised  and  loved  by 
all,  he  took  up  his  abode  and  founded  the  first  of 
the  so-called  wSingschulen%  schools  of  song,  the 
cradle  of  the  Mastersingers  of  later  times. 

Such  a  school  of  singing  exists  to-day  in  "Mo- 
guntia  aurea",  and  though  somewhat  modernised, 
it  yet  retains  many  of  the  old  customs. 

The  high  and  noble  theme  of  all  his  poetry 
and  song  was  the  praise  of  fair  women,  whom 
he  honoured  unceasingly  in  melodies  of  varied 
beauty,  thus  winning  the  name  of  "Frauenlob", 
the  praise  of  women,  which  title  he  is  said  to 
have  regarded  as  the  highest  reward  his  art  had 
brought  him. 

The  love  and  affection  of  the  women  of  Mainz 
for  the  poet  who  has  so  honoured  them  for  all 
time,  was  seen  at  his  funeral.  An  endless  proces- 
sion followed  the  remains  of  the  youthful  singer, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  poisoned  by  an  envi- 
ous rival. 

Every  house  was  draped  with  signs  of  deep 
mourning  as,  to  the  sorrowful  and  hollow  tolling 


of  the  bells,  the  wives  and  maidens  of  Mainz  ac- 
companied their  poet  to  his  last  resting  place 
within  the  cathedral. 

It  is  said  that  none  were  absent  at  this  sad 
ceremony,  that  they  even  stilled  their  weeping  so 
as  not  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  dead.  The  open 
coffin,  in  which  Heinrich  Frauenlob  lay,  resting  on 
flowers,his  harp  by  his  side,was  borne  by  the  twelve 
most  beautiful  maidens  of  Mainz,  who,  as  they  car- 
ried their  burden  to  the  grave,  stepped  through  a 
mass  of  blossoms,  scattered  by  the  childrens'  tiny 
hands.  As  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  grave, 
each  wife  threw  down  a  rose,  each  maid  a  lily, 
and  the  farewell  tears  flowed  as  lavishly  as  the 
golden  wine,  with  which  they  had  washed  his  body. 

No  Emperor,  no  King  was  ever  borne  to  the 
grave  with  such  honours  as  were  given  to  Frauen- 
lob, the  Minnesinger  of  Mainz.  Two  monuments, 
an  ancient  one  and  one  of  later  date,  adorn  to- 
day the  cloisters  of  the  cathedral  and  perpetuate 
the  recollection  of  that  affecting  scene. 


Ingelheim.*®  Nestling  peace- 
fully among  the  hills  and  vineyards,  which  here 
produce  a  delicious  red  wine,  lie  the  sister- 
townlets  of  Upper-  and  Lower -Ingelheim,  two 
precious  pearls  in  the  chain  of  pretty  villages  and 
hamlets  bordering  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Here 
too  are  monuments  of  a  great  past,  reminiscences 
of  a  great  life,  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne.  Only 
a  few  ruins  witness  now  to  the  former  splendour 
of  the  great  palace  he  built  at  Ingelheim,  within 
the  walls  of  which  he  spent  his  happiest  hours. 
Let  us  picture  the  castle  with  memory's  aid  and 
live  again  for  a  short  time  in  the  past,  to  listen  to 
one  of  the  sweetest  stories  ever  told  on  the  banks 
of  Rhine. 

When  the  soft  evening  light  began  to  fall  upon 
the  hills,  Charlemagne  would  often  sit  on  the 
terrace  of  his  palace,  surrounded  by  his  daughters, 
forgetful  of  the  daily  cares  in  the  circle  of  his  happy 
children.  Although  he  loved  and  admired  them 
all,  yet  Emma,  the  youngest,  was  his  favourite ; 
and  she  was  worthy  of  this  deep  affection.  Tall 
and  slight,  of  noble  and  fair  proportions;  golden 
curls  clustered  in  many  a  ringlet  round  her  dainty 
head,  and  eyes,  though  flashing  roguishly,  could 
speak  of  truth  and  constancy. 

But  best  of  all  was  the  loving  heart  and  gentle 
nature,  which  acted  like  a  charm  on  all.  No  wonder 
then,  that  the  Emperor's  careworn  lines  vanished, 


when  through  the  gloomy  halls  of  the  castle  was 
heard  the  ringing  laughter  of  his  "Sunshine,"  as 
he  was  wont  to  call  her. 

But  behold!  there  came  a  time  when  Emma 
noticeably  changed.  She  was  still  the  devoted 
daughter,  but  there  were  hours,  when  her  face,  usu- 
ally so  merry,  grew  serious,  she  became  thought- 
ful and  dreamy.  Emma  loved  —  loved  with  all 
the  glowing  passion  of  awakened  womanhood, 
when  it  knows  nothing  higher  and  more  sacred 
than  its  love.  But  she  must  conceal  it  from  those 
around  her,  none  dare  know  what  fills  her  inmost 
soul.  For  her  chosen  lover  was  neither  prince 
nor  noble,  not  even  of  gentle  birth,  his  parentage 
but  of  humble,  origin.  Eginhard,  for  such  was  his 
name,  was  a  fine,  manly  fellow,  whose  great  mental 
gifts  had  made  him,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  one  of 
the  Emperor's  confidential  advisers,  and  dear  to 
him  as  his  own  son.  Eginhard  was  often  bidden 
to  join  the  imperial  family  circle,  and  delighted  all 
with  his  eloquently  told  romances  or  the  sweet 
melodies  he  sang  to  the  strains  of  his  harp.  And 
the  poetry  and  song  of  the  inspired  youth  found 
echo  in  Emma's  breast.  The  fire  which  flashed 
from  his  eyes  cast  sparks  which  kindled  in  the 
heart  of  the  royal  maiden,  glowing  more  glor- 
iously than  the  sunset  on  the  heights  of  the  Rhein- 
gau.  But  Emma's  wild  passion  soon  remained  no 
secret  to  Eginhard,  and  the  youth,  who  had  long 
adored  the  lovely  girl  in  secret,  could  resist  no 


longer.  Love  easily  bridged  the  chasm  between 
the  princess  and  the  simple  burgher,  the  chains 
of  prudence  were  broken  and  their  fond  hearts 
were  united  by  indissoluble  ties.  Only  when  all 
slept  could  they  meet  and  converse  with  one  an- 
other, only  the  moon,  as  it  shone  into  Emma's  apart- 
ments, could  gaze  upon  them,  and  it  told  no  tales. 
Summer  and  autumn  passed  and  as  yet  their 
secret  was  their  own.  But  the  catastrophe  drew 
near  as  the  signs  of  a  hard  winter  began  to  spread 
o'er  the  land.  It  was  a  cold  November  evening. 
In  the  princess'  chamber  the  young  couple  sat  side 
by  side,  dreaming  of  the  sunny  springtime  of  their 
love,  heedless,  in  their  rapture,  of  the  flickering 
white  snowflakes  which  fell  without,  wrapping  the 
dead  world  in  a  glistening  mantle.  As  midnight 
drew  nigh,  they  prepared  to  separate  as  usual. 
Emma  accompanied  her  lover  to  the  gateway 
which  opened  on  to  the  courtyard  of  the  castle. 
Both  started  back  affrighted,  for  a  carpet  of  dazz- 
ling white  lay  over  castle  and  courtyard.  What 
was  to  be  done?  The  Emperor's  counsellor,  never 
at  a  loss  when  others  needed  help,  stood  speech- 
less now,  for  the  snow  would  surely  betray  the 
manly  footprints  of  the  secret  visitor  when  day 
break  came,  and  the  lovers  be  lost.  But  this  fair 
daughter  of  Eve  was  ready  with  a  cunning  plan 
of  rescue,  although  a  difficult  one  to  carry  out: 
she  would  carry  Eginhard  in  her  arms  over  the 
snow  and  only  the  traces  of  a  woman's  foot  would 


remain  and  excite  no  suspicion.  The  impossibi- 
lity of  any  other  escape  soon  conquered  the  na- 
tural reluctance  of  her  lover  and  Eginhard  was 
carried  access  the  courtyard,  trembling  with  bliss 
in  his  mistress' arms!  One  passionate  kiss  and 
they  parted,  and  sought  their  apartments,  believ- 
ing themselves  safe  and  unobserved. 

But,  unhappily,  the  scene  had  been  witnessed 
by  eyes,  which  at  first  thought  themselves  deceived 
by  a  terrible  vision,  but  were  all  too  soon  con- 
vinced of  its  sad  reality.  Emma's  father,  kept  a- 
wake  by  his  many  anxieties,  and  enjoyingthe  sooth- 
ing influence  of  the  night  air  from  the  battlements 
of  his  castle,  had  seen  all.  In  the  first  fury  of  his 
rage  he  determined  to  punish  their  mutual  crime 
with  death,  but  on  further  reflection  resolved  to 
leave  the  punishment  in  the  hands  of  his  trusted 
counsellors.  These  were  summoned  early  the 
following  morning  and  the  question  put  to  them, 
what  fate  the  seducer  of  an  imperial  princess  de- 
served. The  counsellors  evaded  a  direct  reply, 
declaring  it  to  be  the  task  of  the  ruler  and  father 
alone  to  decide,  and  Charlemagne,  turning  to 
Eginhard,  desired  his  opinion.  He  well  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  the  question,  but,  like  the  just 
and  righteous  counsellor  he  was,  he  replied  in 
trembling  voice  and  pale  as  death,  that  nothing 
but  the  death  of  the  seducer  could  atone  for  the 
sin.  All  eyes  were  now  intently  fixed  on  the 
Emperor  in  expectation  of  his  short  ratification  of 
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the  sentence,  but  the  unhappy  father  only  gazed 
sadly  on  his  favourite  and  commanded  him  to 
follow  him.  Together  they  entered  Emma's  apart- 
ments and  their  terrible  agitation  told  her  that  the 
secret  was  betrayed. 

In  deepest  humiliation  she  threw  herself  at 
the  Emperor's  feet,  entreating  pardon  for  herself 
and  her  lover,  and  he  too,  no  longer  restrained 
by  the  curious  glances  of  his  fellow-councillors, 
joined  his  prayers  to  hers.  There  they  knelt 
before  him,  the  two  whom  he  loved  best  on  earth, 
and  begged  for  mercy  —  and  not  in  vain !  At  the 
sight  of  these  weeping  children,  their  hands 
clasped  as  if  never  to  be  severed,  even  in  this 
extreme  moment  of  their  grief,  Charlemagne  re- 
cognised, that  neither  Emperor  nor  Father  has 
power  over  the  force  of  love,  and  forgave  them, 
nay,  even  blessed  the  union,  which  as  Emperor 
he  was  obliged  to  condemn. 

The  marriage  was  solemnized  the  same  day 
but  the  next  morning,  the  young  couple  left  the 
palace  to  seek  a  new  home  somewhere  in  the  wide 
world.  The  Emperor  remained  in  his  castle,  shut 
out  from  the  outer  world  by  the  snow,  lonely  and 
miserable;  his  "Sunshine"  gladdened  and  warmed 
him  no  longer,  and  in  his  heart  too  winter  reigned. 

Years  passed  and  Charlemagne  never  knew 
whither  Emma  and  Eginhard  had  turned  their  steps 
on  leaving  the  palace.  His  victorious  struggles  with 
the  Saxons  had  helped  him  to  partly  forget  his 


private  sorrow  and  after  a  time  he  returned  to  his 
castle  of  Ingelheim,  which  the  parting  from  his 
daughter  had  desolated  for  him.  It  is  true  that  now 
and  again  bitter  recollections  were  awakened  in 
his  heart,  but  these  he  sought  to  stifle  in  various 
distractions. 

A  lovely  spring  morning  broke  over  the  fra- 
grant banks  and  meadows  of  the  Rhine,  so  glorious 
that  the  Emperor  felt  the  old  love  of  the  chase 
revive  within  him,  and  resolved  to  ride  forth  again, 
as  in  his  youthful  days,  with  hunting  train  and 
pack,  to  test  the  skill  of  eye  and  arm.  Steed,  rider, 
and  hounds  were  soon  assembled  and  off  at  a 
quick  pace  towards  Worms,  where,  after  crossing 
the  Rhine,  the  Odenwald  was  reached,  famed  in 
those  days  for  its  valuable  deer.  The  sun  had  not 
reached  its  zenith  before  the  green  aisles  of  the 
forest  were  echoing  with  the  cries  of  the  hunters 
and  the  baying  of  the  hounds,  alike  enjoying  the 
freedom  from  all  restraint.  The  Emperor  Charle- 
magne too,  casting  off  all  cares  under  nature's 
soothing  charm,  was  soon  absorbed  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  sport,  and,  following  keenly  the  scent 
of  a  flying  deer,  never  noticed  that  he  had  gradu- 
ally separated  himself  from  his  train.  Recalled  to 
his  position  by  the  falling  twilight,  and  receiving 
no  answer  to  the  call  of  his  horn  but  the  echo  of 
the  mountains,  he  decided  to  spend  the  night  where 
he  was,  making  himself  a  couch  of  the  mossy  turf 
beneath  his  feet.  Scarcely  had  he  laid  himself 
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down  to  rest,  when  suddenly  a  child's  voice  struck 
his  ear,  giving  him  to  suppose  that  he  was  within 
reach  of  some  human  habitation.  He  followed  the 
sounds  gladly,  and  found  himself  the  next  moment 
face  to  face  with  a  sweet  little  lad,  who  laughingly 
looked  up  at  him  with  loving  childish  eyes.  The 
Emperor  felt  strangely  agitated.  Surely  he  had 
gazed  before  into  these  eyes,  and,  full  of  fatherly 
pride,  had  seen  before  these  merry  glances!  Was 
it  possible  that  the  Almighty  had  purposely  led 

him  into  this  forest,  that  he but  no !  Such 

wonders  were  impossible.  He  let  the  little  lad  lead 
him  to  his  parents'  cottage,  intending  to  beg  a 
night's  rest  there.  With  a  happy  shout  the  boy 
threw  open  the  door  and  the  Emperor  entered. 
But  he  came  no  further,  trembling  with  the  terror 
of  a  great  joy,  he  stood  transfixed  on  the  threshold, 
for  his  presentiment  had  been  no  false  one.  In  the 
background  of  the  cottage,  in  the  ruddy  light  of 
the  hearthfire,  Emma  and  Eginhard  were  busied 
with  some  household  occupation.  They  too  at 
the  same  moment  recognised  their  father  in  the 
knightly  stranger,  who,  as  they  pressed  towards 
him,  clasped  them  in  a  close  embrace.  Tears  of 
joy  gave  relief  to  the  feelings  which  overpowered 
them,  and  for  the  first  time  after  many  years  the 
Emperor's  face  was  radiant  with  happiness,  for  he 
had  found  his  "Sunshine"  again,  who  had  once 
been  the  light  of  his  life.  Blissful  hours  were  spent 
together  with  his  children  and  grandchildren  in 


which  all  the  sorrow  was  forgotten,  all  that  had 
happened  since  their  parting  recounted,  and  all 
three  filled  with  deep  thankfulness  and  joy  before 
the  Emperor  joined  his  hunting  companions  the 
following  morning. 

His  first  care  on  returning  to  Ingelheim  was  to 
ensure  a  bright  future  for  his  children  and  grand- 
children by  bestowing  on  Eginhard  extensive 
lands  in  the  Odenwald. 

And  to  this  property  Eginhard  gave  the  name 
of  "Seligenstadt",  Home  of  Joy,  because  here  it 
was  that  joy  came  to  him  again  after  long  years  of 
bitter  longing  and  sadness. 


Johannisberg.  The  loveliest 

spot  in  the  vine-crowned  Rheingau,  under  which 
name  is  more  especially  understood  the  stretch 
of  land  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  between 
Biebrich  and  Riidesheim,  is  undoubtedly  Schloss 
or  Castle  Johannisberg.  The  palace  is  now  the 
property  of  Prince  Metternich,  and  commands 
from  its  high  position  a  view  over  the  whole  of 
this  lovely  district,  on  which  nature  has  lavished 
her  most  precious  gifts. 

In  olden  times  the  terraced  hill  of  Johannis- 
berg, now  planted  with  the  most  costly  vines,  was 
crowned  by  a  monastery,  founded  in  1109  by 
Ruthard  II,  Archbishop  of  Mainz.  After  various 
changes  which  culminated  finally  in  a  complete 
destruction  of  the  monastery  by  the  Swedes  in  the 
thirty  years'  war,  the  property  came  in  1716  into 
the  hands  of  the  princely  abbot  of  Fulda,  who 
restored  the  abbey,  rebuilt  the  castle  and  brought 
the  famous  vineyards  again  into  cultivation.  Since 
then  Schloss  Johannisberg  has  increased  in  extent 
and  beauty,  and  is  to-day  perhaps  the  most  famous 
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vineyard  of  the  world,  although  by  ordinary  mor- 
tals this  fact  may  be  regarded  as  a  Rhine  myth,  it 
being  very  seldom  if  ever  that  they  have  an  op- 
portunity of  tasting  this  noble  beverage.  Prices  of 
Mks.  3000  to  Mks.  4000,  that  is,  from  £  150  to 
£  200  for  a  lot  of  genuine  Johannisberger  are  not 
unusual  and  the  uninitiated  will  certainly  consider 
the  sum  of  1 1,000  Gulden  for  a  vintage  of  1811  as 
a  legend  indeed.  In  this  way  does  Johannisberg 
compensate  for  its  lack  of  popular  legends,  other- 
wise so  plenteously  stored  in  castle  as  in  monast- 
ery along  this  most  German  of  all  streams. 

Yet  a  story  shall  not  be  forgotten  told  of  the 
Abbot  of  Fulda,  the  patron  of  vine-culture  in 
Johannisberg,  and  characteristic  of  a  true  son  of 
Rhine,  worldly  or  spiritual.  The  worthy  Abbot 
once  held  a  "visitation",  solicitous  for  the  welfare 
of  his  monks,  but  at  the  same  time  no  less  so  for 
his  vines,  just  then  turning  their  autumn  gold.  As 
to  which  had  earned  his  satisfaction  is  not  known, 
his  contentment  however  found  expression  in  an 
invitation  to  the  whole  chapter  to  enjoy  a  drink 
with  him  that  evening.  Assembled,  each  with  his 
bottle  before  him,  they  waited  forthe  opening  words 
of  their  beloved  Abbot,  who,  ever  mindful  of  his 
dignity  as  spiritual  shepherd  and  of  their  common 
sacred  calling,  asked  them  first  to  offer  a  prayer 
out  of  their  breviaries  in  praise  of  God's  noble  gift 
and  as  a  guard  against  excess.  Yes,  but  the  brevi- 
ary! Ashamed  they  wished  the  ground  would 
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open  and  swallow  them,  for  although  each  sought 
and  sought,  a  breviary  was  not  to  be  found.  "Well, 
well,  never  mind,"  said  the  abbot  with  good-hum- 
oured sarcasm,  "I  hope  that  you  know  how  to 
honour  your  calling  even  without  a  prayer.  Give 
me  a  corkscrew,  that,  as  first  among  you,  I  may 
draw  the  first  bottle."  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
every  man's  hand  was  in  his  pocket  and  each 
hastened  to  supply  the  abbot  with  this  all  import- 
ant instrument;  he,  looking  round  on  his  embar- 
rassed flock,  opened  the  feast  in  the  best  of  moods, 
delighted  at  the  bounteous  supply  not  only  of 
grapes,  but  also  of  corkscrews. 
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The  Mouse-tower 


At  the 
entrance 

to  the  wild  and  romantic  valley,  into  which  the 
Rhine  narrows  near  Bingen,  rises  on  a  rocky  island 
in  the  midst  of  the  roaring  and  foaming  stream, 
the  so-called  Mouse-tower,  an  ancient  structure, 
with  which  is  associated  one  of  the  most  notorious 
of  these  legends.  So  devoid  is  it  of  all  romantic 
charm,  that  the  absence  of  all  historical  basis  is 
not  to  be  regretted. 

Hatto,  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  who  is  said  to  have 
built  the  tower  in  the  year  968,  was  indeed  an  am- 
bitious and  despotic  prelate,  not  especially  scrup- 
ulous in  the  means  he  took  to  obtain  his  ends,  but 
at  the  same  time  a  wise  ruler,  whose  good  under- 
standing and  mental  abilities  made  him  the  confid- 
ential adviser  of  the  Emperor,  Ludwig  the  Child. 

We  may  probably  regard  as  fabrications  of  the 
monks,  enraged  at  his  stern  supervision  and  fre- 
quent "visitations",  the  statements  that  he  was  an 
avaricious  tyrant,  filled  only  with  cruel  scorn  for 
the  sufferings  of  his  wretched  subjects,  driven  to 
the  extremes  of  misery  by  a  famine  in  the  land. 
He  is  further  said  to  have  had  the  starving  crowd 
shut  up  in  one  of  his  richly-filled  barns,  to  have 
then  set  fire  to  it  and  left  the  unfortunates  to 
perish  in  the  flames. 

Their  frenzied  cries  for  help  reminded  him  of 
the  squeaking  of  corn-mice ;  and  the  following  night 
millions  and  millions  of  real  mice  are  said  to  have 
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forced  their  way  into  the  palace  and  attacked  him. 
In  hurried  flight,  deserted  by  his  attendants,  and 
driven  by  the  torments  of  his  conscience  and  the 
fear  of  death,  he  flew  down  the  Rhine  to  take  refuge 
in  the  tower  which  he  had  built,  believing  himself 
separated  from  his  pursuers  by  the  swift-rushing 
stream. 

But  in  vain!  they  swam  after  him  in  legions, 
crept  through  holes  and  chinks,  gnawed  and  de- 
voured him  alive. 

History  explains  the  name  "Mouse-tower"  in 
two  ways,  each  of  which  may  contain  a  certain 
amount  of  truth.  The  learned  abbot,  Johannes 
Trittenius  of  Sponheim  writes,  that  this  tower  was 
built  ages  ago  as  a  watch-tower,  and  because  it 
was  possible  from  it  to  watch  for  the  passing  ships 
as  a  cat  watches  for  a  mouse,  it  was  called  the 
Mouse-tower.  More  credible  is  the  explanation 
that  the  name  comes  from  "Muserie,"  a  kind  of 
cannon,  which  were  fired  from  the  tower  to  defend 
the  castle  of  Ehrenfels,  where  the  dues  were  levied 
on  passing  vessels. 


Rheinstein  and  Falkenburg 

Standing  by  the  old  Mouse -tower  on  the  Rhine 
and  letting  our  eyes  wander  down  the  river,  we 
have  a  picture  offered  to  our  view  of  such  en- 
chanting beauty,  that  we  almost  miss  the  idyllic 
loveliness  of  the  Rheingau,  lying  in  its  smiling 
plenty  around  us. 

The  banks  approach  each  other  more  closely 
here,  the  rocks  become  steep,  rugged  and  are 
partially  covered  with  dense  woods,  and  yet  the 
view  is  neither  harsh  nor  gloomy,  for  the  ser- 
pentine windings  of  the  stream,  here  gleaming  with 
a  greener  hue,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  three  old 
castles,  Ehrenfels,  Rheinstein  and  Falkenburg, 
relieve  the  solemness  of  the  scene,  and  we  gaze 
on  its  beauty  with  never-ending  satisfaction. 

The  two  last-named  castles  stand  to -day  so 
peacefully  beside  each  other,  as  if  their  only  aim 
were  to  add  to  the  beauty  surrounding  them,  as 
if  envy  and  discord  had  never  dwelt  there,  nor 
avarice  and  deceit  inflamed  the  hearts  of  their 
masters.  And  yet  here,  as  everywhere  where  man 
dwells,  these  passions  reigned. 


Walther,  the  Lord  of  Rheinstein,  had  a  lovely 
daughter,  Gerda,  on  whom  he  had  lavished  all  the 
love  of  his  heart  since  his  beloved  wife  had  been 
taken  from  him.  Her  every  unspoken  wish  was 
granted  and  his  joy  in  doing  so  was  all  the  greater 
because  of  Gerda's  sweet  modesty.  And  yet  her 
contentment  and  her  happiness  were  owing  in  no 
small  degree  to  her  dear  playfellow,  Kuno,  the  son 
of  the  Knight  of  Falkenburg.  Whole  days  they 
spent  together,  wandering  through  the  woods, 
along  the  river-banks,  telling  their  confidences  in 
garden-walk  or  castle-nook  —  till  the  years  rolled 
on,  and  the  children  were  children  no  longer,  the 
playfellows  were  lovers  now,  pledging  vows  of 
life-long  faith  —  as  it  has  been  through  the  ages, 
as  it  will  be  through  all  time. 

Gerda's  father  was  not  averse  to  a  union 
between  his  daughter  and  his  neighbour's  fine 
young  son,  although  a  richer  suitor  might  have 
pleased  him  better;  for  the  Falkenburgs  were  poor, 
calling  only  their  castle  and  the  ground  it  stood 
upon,  their  own.  Kuno  was  allowed  to  come  and 
go  at  Rheinstein  as  he  wished  and  gradually  won 
more  favour  in  the  eyes  of  old  Walther  by  reason 
of  the  presents  he  made  his  lady-love  from  time 
to  time,  especially  when  he  presented  her  with  a 
priceless  white  palfrey.  He  might  now  with  confid- 
ence have  asked  for  Gerda's  hand,  but  alas !  pov- 
erty had  too  long  trained  him  to  modesty  and 
bashfulness,  for  it  to  be  possible  for  him  to  present 
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himself  as  suitor  before  her  father.  No,  he  would 
rather  beg  his  rich  uncle,  the  Lord  of  Ehrenfels, 
to  use  his  influence  and  win  his  Gerda  for  him. 

So  he  went  to  Ehrenfels  and  proffered  his 
request,  but  with  such  youthful  passion,  such 
enthusiastic  praise  of  Gerda's  loveliness,  that  his 
uncle,  an  old  bachelor  and  roue,  decided  to  deceive 
his  nephew  and  woo  the  maiden  for  himself.  This 
would  not  be  so  very  difficult,  for  it  seemed,  to  judge 
from  Kuno's  imprudent  utterances,  that  money 
would  prevail  over  true  love  in  Walther's  eyes. 

He  therefore  promised  the  unsuspecting  youth 
to  do  his  best,  begging  him  to  have  patience  but 
for  a  few  days  and  to  stay  quietly  at  his  castle. 
He  himself  would  cross  to  Rheinstein,  as  soon  as 
he  had  concluded  several  necessary  arrangements, 
which  prevented  him  from  at  once  carrying  out 
the  project.  When  all  was  settled  he  hoped  to 
have  the  honour  of  bringing  the  lovers  together 
at  Falkenburg  to  celebrate  the  betrothal. 

In  this  way  the  sly  fox  intended  to  gain  time 
for  his  own  wedding  and  at  once  set  about  his 
wicked  plans.  As  soon  as  he  knew  Kuno  to  be 
safe  within  his  castle  walls,  he  crossed  to  Rhein- 
stein and  had  but  little  trouble  in  winning  the  old 
man  over  to  his  side.  In  vain  did  Gerda  entreat 
and  implore,  but  the  glittering  gold  had  changed 
her  father's  naturally  kind  heart  to  stone;  her 
refusals  led  to  outbursts  of  rage  on  his  part,  to 
which  she  was  compelled  to  yield,  and  nothing 
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alleviated  her  immeasurable  grief,  except  the  hope 
that  God  himself  might  at  the  last  come  to  her  aid. 
She  had  indeed  conceived  a  plan  for  her  escape, 
but  whether  it  would  succeed  was  very  doubtful, 
at  any  rate  the  attempt  must  be  made.  As  a  last 
remembrance  of  her  lover,  she  begged  to  be  al- 
lowed upon  her  wedding-day  to  ride  for  the  last 
time  her  white  palfery,  his  gift,  to  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Clement,  where  the  ceremony  was  to  take 
place,  and  then  to  part  from  it  for  ever.  This 
modest  request  was  granted  her,  for  both  father 
and  bridegloom  regarded  it  as  a  satisfactory  sign 
of  her  compliance  with  their  wishes. 

Slowly  the  wedding  procession  wound  down 
the  mountain  side,  at  its  head  rode  the  strangely- 
assorted  couple,  he  wearing  a  smile  of  cunning  on 
his  face,  Gerda,  her  eyes  cast  down,  apparently 
indifferent  to  all  around  her. 

Scarcely  however  had  they  reached  the  chapel 
gate  when  Gerda  suddenly  looked  up,  pulled  her 
horse  round  with  such  force,  that  it  reared  high 
and  rushed  off  at  a  mad  galop. 

The  feeble  old  rake  of  Ehrenfels,  in  his  effort 
to  seize  the  reins  of  Gerda's  horse,  fell  from  his 
saddle  and  broke  his  skull  against  the  rock ;  while 
Walther  and  his  attendants  were  occupied  with 
the  dead  man,  the  brave  and  desperate  girl  had 
vanished  from  their  sight. 

Meanwhile  Kuno,  ignorant  of  all  that  had 
happened,  was  standing  on  the  battlements  as  usual 
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during  these  days  of  expectancy,  when  he  sud- 
denly perceived  his  faithful  steed,  covered  with 
foam,  galloping  towards  the  castle.  Without  re- 
flecting for  a  moment  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
singular  incident,  he  hastened  down  to  the  court- 
yard, threw  open  the  gateway  and  let  down  the 
drawbridge,  over  which  a  few  seconds  later  Gerta 
galloped  with  thundering  speed. 

Two  strong  arms  lifted  her  from  her  saddle, 
and  two  fresh  young  lips  kissed  the  exhausted 
girl  back  to  life  and  love. 

And  now  they  were  together,  never  to  be  parted, 
no  wealthy  weakling  could  ever  snatch  their  hap- 
piness from  them,  even  though  they  must  defend  it 
with  their  lives  behind  the  castle  walls. 

But  this  was  not  necessary;  somewhat  later 
Gerda's  father  rode  quietly  up  to  the  mountain 
fortress,  accompanied  by  his  horsemen,  and  was 
joyfully  welcomed  by  his  happy  children.  The 
very  same  day  the  interrupted  marriage  was  sol- 
emnized, but  with  this  difference,  that  a  valiant 
young  bridegroom  instead  of  an  old  one,  stood 
beside  the  bride,  now  radiant  with  happiness,  all 
trace  of  sadness  gone ;  the  dark  clouds  which  had 
hung  a  few  hours  before  over  the  mountains  had 
vanished,  leaving  the  deep  blue  sky  serene  and 
clear.  Sparkling  sunrays  danced  on  river  and 
vineyard,  bathing  too  in  their  golden  light  the 
stable  of  a  white  horse,  the  darling  of  all  for  the 
rest  of  its  days. 


Sailing  down 
the  Rhine  in 

the  morning  sunshine,  as  we  meet 
the  tall  graceful  tower  and  the 
light  shining  ramparts  and  walls 
of  Castle  Sooneck,  standing  out 
so  beautifully  from  its  green 
background  at  the  corner  of  the 
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Soon  Forest,  it  is  hard  for  us  to  believe  that  the 
fortress  was  once  the  home  of  the  most  desperate 
pirate  race  along  the  whole  length  of  the  Rhine. 
Sooneck  was  therefore  the  first  which  Rudolf  of 
Habsburg  finally  suppressed  in  1282,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  castle  in  1234  by  the  united 
Rhenish  towns  had  only  temporarily  assured  safe- 
ty to  travellers  and  wandering  merchants.  Trad- 
ition tells  us  of  one  event  so  terrible,  that  even 
all -levelling  time  has  transformed  it  but  little 
by  the  magic  of  legend. 

However  much  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the 
personality  of  the  unfortunate  hero  who  fell  a 
victim  to  the  villain  of  Sooneck,  however  the  ac- 
companying circumstances  may  vary  in  the  telling, 
the  fact  yet  remains  that  one  of  the  most  notorious 
crimes  of  the  many  committed  along  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  took  place  here,  one  not  even  mitigated 
by  the  just  yet  terrible  retribution  that  followed 
upon  it. 

There  were  wild  doings  in  those  days  in  Soon- 
eck. The  lord  of  the  castle,  surrounded  by  his 
companions,  was  again  celebrating  a  successful 
pillaging  attack  which  had  cost  some  rich  mer- 
chants of  Mainz  their  possessions  and  their  liberty. 

The  wine  flowed  abundantly,  cries  and  shouts 
filled  the  air,  as,  in  the  madness  of  intoxication,  they 
boasted  of  their  skill  in  riding  and  hunting,  fight- 
ing and  shooting.  Their  senses  blinded,  none  would 
yield  to  the  other,  and  these  differences  of  opinion 
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seemed  about  to  lead  to  a  fatal  end,  when  the  master 
of  the  castle,  not  so  much  with  the  intention  of 
settling  the  quarrel,  but  carried  away  by  the 
recklessness  of  his  mood,  cried  out  to  his  guests, 
that  all  discussion  was  useless  as  long  as  Walther 
von  Fursteneck  was  alive,  for  no  rider  or  shot 
within  fifty  miles  was  his  equal,  although  he  was 
blind!  Horror  seized  all  present. 

With  a  flash  it  became  clear  to  them,  that 
Fursteneck,  whose  skill  and  chivalry  were  once 
so  famed,  but  who  had  disappeared  without  a  trace 
now  six  years  ago,  must  be  languishing  in  the 
dungeon  of  Sooneck.  But  blind? 

Was  it  possible,  it  was  scarcely  credible,  that 
the  wild  lord  of  Sooneck  had  blinded  him,  to  give 
vent  to  his  feelings  of  revenge  and  hatred.  Before 
they  had  recovered  from  their  consternation,  be- 
fore they  could  ask  a  question,  he  stood  before  them, 
his  hair  white,  broken  in  body  and  mind,  wasted 
and  deprived  of  sight.  Compassion  filled  even  the 
roughest  among  them  at  the  sight  of  this  pitiable 
hero,  whose  falcon  eye  had  never  missed  its  aim, 
to  whom  it  had  been  an  easy  task  to  hit  the  bull's 
eye,  at  considerable  distance,  three  times  in  suc- 
cession, with  a  winged  arrow  through  the  holes  in 
the  handles  of  seven  axes  placed  behind  each  other. 
The  lord  of  Sooneck  had  had  him  brought  from  his 
miserable  prison  and  now  called  to  him  in  scof- 
fing, drunken  tones;  'Thy  reputation  as  the  finest 
shot  is  our  wager,  prove  it  and  I  give  thee  thy  lib- 
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erty  on  the  spot.  Take  thy  bow  and  arrow,  for  thee 
there  can  be  no  difficulty,  for  thou  hast  often 
boasted,  that  a  true  shot  had  no  need  of  his  eye, 
if  a  sound  were  given  him  as  a  sure  goal." 

The  guests,  partly  sobered  by  the  horrible 
scene,  gazed  in  fearful  expectation  on  the  tortured 
man's  countenance.  What  will  happen  now?  what 
will  he  do?  With  a  tremendous  effort  of  will  the 
wretched  man  called  up  all  his  strength,  and  driv- 
ing back  every  feeling  of  weakness  and  hesitation, 
cried ;  "For  my  liberty  I  will  venture  it,  for  wife 
and  child,  though  to  me  life  has  become  a  burden, 
give  me  the  goal,  Sooneck,  and  I  hope  to  surely 
hit  it. 

"Here,  blind  mole",  cried  the  mad  fellow  and 
struck  his  drinking  cup  on  the  table. 

At  the  same  moment  the  bow  quivered,  the 
arrow  whizzed  through  the  air  and  the  drunken 
wretch  fell,  shot  through  the  mouth,  lifeless  to 
the  ground. 

None  turned  on  Ftirsteneck.  In  fear  and  dread 
at  God's  justice  all  slowly  left  the  hall.  Friends 
conducted  the  famous  shot  to  his  hearth  and  home. 


DieTeufelsleiter^f 

Spring  was  again  making  her  progress  through  the 
land,  beech  and  oak  again  adorning  themselves 
with  their  garments  of  green,  the  vines  were  bud- 
ding, the  birds  chirping  and  'trilling  their  festal 
lays  in  the  sunshine,  and  filling  men's  hearts  with 
joy  and  gladness. 

Only  the  Knight  Hilger  of  Lorch,  his  brow 
furrowed  with  care,  his  heart  sore  with  grief,  sat 
in  his  fathers'  castle,  Nollich,  impotent  in  his  wrath 
at  the  affront  done  him  and  at  his  irretrievable  loss. 
His  heart  beating  high  with  hope  he  had  returned 
the  day  before,  after  long  months  of  weary  wander- 
ing in  the  wastes  of  Syria,  whither  his  crusader's 
vow  had  called  him,  prepared  to  wed  his  beloved 
bride,  Beatrice,  from  whom  duty  had  torn  him  so 
many  months  before.  But  who  can  describe  the 
impression  made  by  the  dreadful  news,  that  Udo, 
a  wild  pirate-knight,  had  carried  off  his  beloved 
a  few  days  before  to  his  fastness  on  the  Hedrich, 
a  steep  and  almost  inaccessible  rock  near  Lorch. 
Only  one  initiated  in  the  dangers  of  the  way,  could 
reach  the  heights  by  a  hidden  path,  and  it  was  a 
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perfect  impossibility  to  climb  the  steep  and  slip- 
pery slatestone.  In  his  distress  Hilger  of  Lorch 
signed  a  contract  with  the  Prince  of  Hell,  who  led 
him  by  night  to  the  foot  of  the  rock,  where  to  his 
amazement  he  perceived  a  ladder  placed  perpen- 
dicularly against  the  mountain -side  and  reaching 
to  its  summit. 

The  knight,  with  much  shuddering  hesitation, 
slowly  ascended  the  giddy  height,  safely  led  and 
supported  by  the  devil.  At  the  top  he  found  a 
small  company  of  rather  doubtful-looking  figures, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  who  offered  him  their  services 
in  the  devil's  name.  Urged  on  by  love  and  hatred 
he  accepted  the  proffered  aid.  The  fortress  was 
soon  taken  by  storm  and  Udo  slain  by  Hilger  in 
fierce  single-combat. 

Overcome  by  unspeakable  bliss  Beatrice  lay 
almost  fainting  in  the  strong  arms  of  her  lover. 
But  all  too  short  was  her  dream  of  happiness.  On 
leaving  the  scene  of  violence  the  brave  knight  was 
confronted  by  the  devil,  who,  contrary  to  all  ar- 
rangement, reminded  him  of  his  promise  and  pro- 
duced the  written  parchment.  But  Beatrice,  with 
the  quick  instinct  of  a  woman,  understood  at  once 
the  position  of  affairs  as  well  as  the  greatness  of 
the  danger,  and  in  an  agony  of  fear,  lest  she  should 
lose  again  and  for  ever  her  newly-won  happiness, 
tore  the  document  out  of  the  hand  of  this  barterer 
of  souls  and  thrust  it  into  her  bosom,  where  rested 
the  golden  cross  of  the  Redeemer.  Infuriated  to 
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madness,  Satan  tried  to  snatch  the  parchment  from 
her,  but  the  influence  of  the  cross  prevailed  and 
he  fled  away  powerless. 

Hilger  then  led  his  newly-won  bride,  whose 
purity  had  saved  him  from  death  and  eternal  dam- 
nation to  his  ancestral  home,  where  he  lived  for 
many  years  in  wedded  happiness,  revered  by  all 
as  a  brave  and  noble  knight.  One  of  his  descend- 
ants later  won  historical  celebrity  as  a  faithful 
and  inseparable  comrade-in-arms  of  Franz  von 
Sickingen,  the  brave  and  dauntless  defender  of 
Luther  and  his  doctrines. 
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Heimburg.  One  of  the  least 

known  but  most  remarkable  legends  is  associated 
with  the  Castle  of  Hoheneck,  generally  called  the 
Heimburg.  Historical  tradition  dates  its  erection 
back  to  the  13th  or  14th  century,  but  no  accounts 
have  come  down  to  us  from  these  or  later  times, 
to  throw  a  glamour  of  romance  over  the  old  ruins 
and  vast  foundations,  still  defying  decay.  Legend- 
ary story  leads  us  back  to  still  more  remote  times, 
to  the  fifth  century,  when  King  Pharamund,  the 
Merovingian,  reigned,  whom  many,  especially 
French  historions,  regard  as  the  first  King  of  the 
Franks  "and  the  founder  of  Worms. 

Pharamund  loved  the  fair  and  lovely  Lande- 
childis,  daughter  of  his  friend  and  general,  Sueno, 
Lord  of  Hoheneck,  and  she,  confiding  in  his  royal 
vows  of  marriage,  gave  herself  to  him  with  all  her 
maiden  trust.  Before  the  king  could  have  an 
explanation  with  Sueno,  war  against  the  Gauls 
summoned  both  into  the  field,  the  monarch  to  the 
South,  his  vassal  to  the  North.  There  the  news 
was  brought  one  day  to  Sueno  in  his  camp,  that 
Landechildis,  his  pride  and  joy,  had  in  his  absence 
allowed  herself  to  be  seduced  and  had  given  birth 
to  a  son,  whom  she  intended  to  conceal  before  the 
return  of  her  father.  Boundless  rage  seized  upon 
the  old  knight  at  this  disgrace  to  his  name  and 
house.  He  at  once  gave  the  direction  of  the  war 
into  trusted  hands  for  the  period  of  his  absence 


and  hastened  home.  His  daughter,  free  of  any 
misgivings,  although  anxious  in  consciousness  of 
her  guilt,  greeted  him  with  sincere  joy  at  his  return. 

But  Sueno,  his  anger  suddenly  inflamed  at  the 
sight  of  her,  not  knowing  what  he  did  at  the  moment, 
drew  his  sword  and  struck  the  unhappy  girl  to  the 
ground  on  the  threshold  of  his  home. 

Scarcely  was  the  fatal  deed  done,  when  remorse 
overcame  him  with  all  its  force,  to  be  succeeded 
by  fear  and  indescribable  torment,  when  he  learnt 
the  name  of  the  father  of  his  helpless  grandchild. 
Aged  and  humbled  he  faced  his  monarch,  returning 
some  days  after  this  fatal  event  with  royal  retinue 
from  the  labours  and  discomforts  of  the  campaign, 
to  claim  the  prize  of  his  victory,  his  beloved  bride. 

In  humiliation  he  received  the  death  stroke  at 
the  hands  of  his  king,  and  fell  without  a  groan  at 
the  feet  of  Pharamund,  who  also  forgot  himself  in 
the  first  frenzy  of  his  irreparable  loss. 

The  prince  then  entered  the  deserted  castle, 
lifted  his  child  out  of  its  cradle,  and  carrying  it, 
sought  the  grave  of  his  beloved,  a  cool  resting 
place  in  the  shady  forest. 

Hours  passed  before  Pharamund's  grief  became 
less  violent;  the  night  came  on. 

To  the  gleam  of  torches  a  procession  of  riders 
moved  slowly  down  to  the  Rhine,  at  its  head  the 
King,  his  sleeping  boy  in  his  arms. 
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Bacharach.  *•£  Ancient  cir- 


cular  walls  and  towers  still  witness  to  the  defensive 
strength  of  Bacharach,  in  the  days  when  a  common 
league  joined  it  with  other  Rhenish  towns  against 
the  predatory  ravages  of  the  nobles.  When  we  let 
our  eyes  wander  over  the  gigantic  ruins  of  castle 
Stahleck,  gaze  on  the  picturesque  old  houses,  their 
gables  overgrown  with  ivy  and  vine,  and  take  in 
the  wild  romantic  beauty  of  this  famous  spot,  we 
feel  convinced  that  here  of  necessity  some  legend 
must  have  its  home. 

Yet  such  is  not  the  case. 

Many  incidents  are  indeed  told  of  the  adven- 
turous Count  Palatine,  Hermann  of  Stahleck,  but 
these  belong  to  the  province  of  history. 

Interesting  however,  and,  so  to  say,  counterbal- 
ancing this  lack  of  mythic  story,  are  the  different 
opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  Bacharach  ; 
and  in  mentioning  here  the  more  favoured  one,  we 
are  again  led  to  wish  that  the  mythical  origin  of 
the  name  were  confirmed  by  the  facts  of  scientific 
investigation,  for  Bacharach  and  Ara  Bacchi  (Altar 
of  Bacchus)  show  a  connection  of  thought  more 
distinctive  of  the  famed  old  spot  than  even  the 
well  known  verse  ;  — 

"At  Klingenberg  on  the  Main, 
"At  Wurzburg  on  the  Stein. 
"At  Bacharach  on  the  Rhine, 
"There  grows  the  very  best  wine." 
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What  about  the  Ara  Bacchi  then? 

Immediately  below  the  town,  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  lies  the  lovely  green  island  of  Worth. 
Between  it  and  the  right  bank  is  a  remarkable 
stone,  known  as  the  Elterstein  (altar  stone)  or 
Bacchi  Ara,  which  to  be  sure  is  only  visible  at  very 
low  water  and  never  to  such  an  extent  that  the  in- 
scription can  be  read.  Most  antiquarians  regard  this 
large,  quadrangular  stone  as  a  monument,  erected 
in  olden  times  by  the  Romans  to  their  wine-god, 
Bacchus,  in  gratitude  for  the  excellence  of  the 
wine  grown  here,  the  island  having  probably  been 
overflowed  later. 

The  appearance  of  the  stone,  an  exceedingly 
rare  event,  is  said  to  be  a  sign  of  a  good  wine-year. 

Whether  the  facts  that  the  years  1857,  1865  and 
1883  were  actually  characterised  by  specially  good 
vintages,  and  that  in  these  years  the  stone  did  make 
its  appearance,  gave  rise  to  this  opinion  or  not,  a 
little  reflection  will  at  once  show  this  to  be  very 
possible,  because  a  season,  hot  enough  to  dry  up 
the  stream  and  render  the  altar  visible  would  na- 
turally have  a  beneficent  influence  on  the  growth 
and  excellence  of  the  wine. 


Gutenfcls 


Th«  Pfalz 


A  wonderful  blue 

was  arched  over  the  ancient 

and  holy  city  of  Cologne,  old  Father  Rhine  flowed, 
gleaming  green,  within  his  banks  and  the  laughing 
sunshine  vied  with  the  gentle  spring  zephyrs  in 
increasing  the  gaiety  and  joy  of  the  honest  men 
of  Cologne,  whom  their  proud  and  ostentatious 
Archbishop  had  again  delighted  by  arranging  a 
brilliant  tournament. 

The  bravest  and  noblest  heroes  from  all  parts 
of  the  empire  were  assembled,  and  never  before 
in  the  venerable  city  on  the  Rhine  had  such 
splendour  of  display  or  such  marvellous  deeds  of 
arms  been  witnessed. 

But  excelling  all,  an  English  knight  rode  in  the 
lists  with  such  skill,  litheness  and  strength,  that  he 
unhorsed  all  who  contended  with  him.  Although 
unknown  to  all,  his  royal  bearing,  his  splendid 
accoutrements,  his  fiery  steed,  left  no  doubt  as  to 
his  noble  descent,  and  so  it  was  no  wonder  that 
he,  the  darling  of  all,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  heart  of  the  youthful  Guta  von  Falkenstein, 
who  had  come  as  a  spectator  with  her  brother 
Philip  from  her  castle  near  Caub. 
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The  lovely  maiden  had  on  her  side  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  hero  and  when  he  rode  a 
victor  into  the  lists  after  the  last  bout,  his  flashing 
eye  sought  to  win  a  glance  from  her  sweet  eyes. 

And  Guta  seemed  to  understand  him.  Inten- 
tionally rather  than  by  accident,  she  let  her  glove 
fall,  which  he  picked  up  and  retained,  regarding 
it  as  a  more  precious  reward  than  the  priceless 
golden  swordbelt  bestowed  upon  him. 

But  his  greatest  joy  still  awaited  him.  At  the 
banquet  given  by  the  archbishop  in  honour  of  his 
guests,  accident  placed  him  at  her  side,  he  could 
exchange  words  and  glances  with  her,  and  when 
the  music  began  in  the  great  hall,  could  lead  her 
to  the  dance.  When  the  joyous  festival  came  to  an 
end,  the  happiness  of  these  two  was  assured,  for 
they  had  mutually  confessed  their  love,  sworn 
fidelity,  and  he  had  promised  to  fetch  her  as  his 
wife  from  the  castle  in  three  months*  time. 

Until  then  she  must  keep  silent  as  to  all  that 
had  happened.  He  must  now  return  to  England, 
whither  duty  called  him,  but  then  he  would  woo 
her  openly  and  give  his  name,  which  he  was  now 
compelled  under  all  circumstances  to  keep  secret. 

Although  the  weeks  passed  slowly  in  anxious 
love  and  hopeful  longing,  she  was  still  full  of  glad 
confidence,  for  after  three  months  he  would  come 
back  and  her  happiness  would  be  assured. 

Living  only  in  constant  recollection  of  her 
happy  love,  she  heard  nothing  in  her  peaceful 
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quiet  castle  on  the  Rhine,  of  the  warfare  raging 
meanwhile  throughout  the  lands  of  the  German 
empire.  The  glorious  rule  of  the  house  of  Hohen- 
staufen  had  ceased  with  Frederick  II.  and  the 
Empire  had  become  a  wrestling  ground  for  parties. 
Emperor  and  Ami- Emperor  won  and  lost  the 
throne,  until  at  last  in  Richard,  brother  of  Henry  III. 
of  England,  a  prince  was  won  for  Germany,  who 
at  least  for  a  time  gave  peace  and  quietness  to  the 
disturbed  land.  Not  only  his  great  wealth,  but 
also  his  chivalry,  his  clear  and  clever  mind  and 
his  high  and  noble  character  had  caused  the 
majority  of  his  princes  and  electors  to  give  him 
their  votes,  and  Richard  was  solemnly  crowned 
Emperor  in  Aix-la-Chapelle.  But  the  joyful 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  found  no  echo  in  the 
heart  of  the  fair  Guta.  Sadly  she  looked  down 
the  river  from  her  high  battlements,  waiting  in 
bitter  grief  for  tidings  of  her  lover ;  for  five  months 
had  already  passed  without  bringing  a  single  sign 
from  him  to  lessen  her  anxiety,  nay  sometimes 
even  a  trembling  doubt  as  to  his  faith  took; pos- 
session of  her.  Her  quiet  longing  became  grad- 
ually a  consuming  illness,  which  in  spite  of  the 
loving  care  of  her  brother,  confined  her  to  a  sick  bed. 
Again  the  sky  arched  itself  like  a  crystal  bell 
of  azure  blue  over  the  vineyards  of  the  Rhine,  still 
clearer  and  deeper  than  in  the  month  of  May, 
the  sunlight  danced  again  on  the  waves  of  mar- 
vellous emerald  green,  as  on  one  fresh  autumn 
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morning  a  band  of  gallant  knights  and  horsemen 
demanded,  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  entrance 
at  the  castle  gate.  The  drawbridge  fell  with  clank- 
ing sound  and  Count  Philip  of  Falkenstein,  bow- 
ing low,  saw  before  him  the  Emperor,  Richard 
of  Cornwall.  "I  come  to  thank  you  for  the  help 
you  gave  my  cause,  but  to  ask  at  the  same  time 
for  the  hand  of  your  fair  sister  Guta.  The 
English  knight,  whom  you  knew  at  the  tournament 
of  Cologne  —  with  these  words  he  threw  back  his 
vis-or  —  is  now  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  victor 
over  his  opponents,  but  cannot  yet  free  himself 
from  the  chains  of  your  beautiful  sister,  wherefore 
I  pray  you,  bring  her  my  greeting  and  the  love 
vows  of  the  Emperor."  "Pain  rather  than  pride 
induces  me  to  do  so,  for  know,  illustrious  prince, 
that  my  dear  sister  has  been  ill  for  months,  and 
can  scarcely  become  the  companion  of  your  hap- 
piness and  greatness.  But  I  obey."  He  soon  how- 
ever returned.  "Her  saddened  mind  is  determined, 
she  is  conscious  of  the  high  honour  but  declines 
it,  pardon  her  and  me ;  she  loves ;  a  strange  knight 
is  the  one  desire  of  her  heart,  should  he  not  return, 
either  the  convent  or  death,  which  heals  all  wounds, 
shall  be  her  last  refuge."  "Then  bring  her  this 
glove,  which  will  certainly  soften  her  grief."  A 
few  anxious  moments  passed.  The  door  opened 
and  Guta,  on  her  brother's  arm,  staggered  in.  But 
who  can  depict  her  blissful  joy,  when  she  suddenly 
sees  her  lover  before  her. 
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Forgetful  of  her  weakness,  she  rushes  into  his 
arms,  who  for  her  is  neither  Emperor  nor  knight. 

It  is  he,  it  is  her  beloved ! 

It  was  the  happiest  day  that  the  castle  had  ever 
known,  and  after  a  few  weeks  Richard  celebrated 
his  marriage  with  Guta  von  Falkenstein  with  im- 
perial splendour. 

Count  Philip  named  the  castle  of  Caub,  in 
memory  of  his  beloved  sister,  Gutenfels. 


n  an 
'bids  defiance  to  all  storms, 

rises  in  the  middle  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  to  Caub, 
the  romantic  fortress  of  the  Pfalzgrafenstein,  briefly 
known  as  the  "Pfalz".  The  castle,  to-day  but  a 
monument  of  olden,  almost  forgotten  times,  was 
in  the  days  of  Frederick  I,  the  Emperor  Barbarossa 
of  legendary  fame,  in  the  possession  of  his  half- 
brother,  Konrad  von  Staufen,  who  had  inherited 
it  from  the  unfortunate  Hermann  von  Stahleck. 

Konrad  had  but  an  only  daughter,  Agnes,whose 
beauty  and  grace  were  so  widely  celebrated,  that 
the  mightiest  princes,  even  King  Philip  Augustus 
of  France,  were  suitors  for  her  hand.  But  her  choice 
was  a  far  less  ambitions  one,  having  fallen  on  Henry 
of  Brunswick,  the  son  of  that  heroic  Henry,  known 
in  history  as  the  "Lion",  who  showed  himself 
worthy  of  his  father  by  reason  of  his  chivalry  and 
virtue.  But  after  Henry  the  Lion  had  deserted 
Henry  VI,  the  son  and  successor  of  Frederick  I, 
Konrad  neither  dared  nor  wished  to  give  his  con- 
sent to  this  union.  He  therefore  sought  in  every 
possible  way  to  prevent  the  lovers  from  meeting, 
and  finally,  perhaps  more  to  protect  himself  from 


the  dissatisfaction  of  Henry  VI  than  actually  to  part 
the  lovers,  he  imprisoned  his  daughter  in  the  Pfalz, 
to  save  her  from  the  passionate  entreaties  of  her  lo- 
ver. For  he  felt  himself  compelled,  on  account  of  his 
dependence  and  relationship  to  the  Emperor,  to 
sacrifice  to  his  political  position,  the  personal  at- 
tachment he  felt  towards  his  intended  son-in-law 
and  his  ardent  desires  to  grant  his  daughter  the 
happiness  of  an  unclouded  love-match. 

Unfortunately,  but  for  the  happiness  of  the 
lovers,  Irmengard  of  Henneberg,  Konrad's  consort, 
did  not  trouble  herself  in  the  least  about  the  polit- 
ical reasons  of  her  lord.  The  happiness  of  her 
daughter  was  all  important  to  her  and  Henry's 
visits  to  the  custody  of  the  Pfalz  were  allowed  by 
the  mother  as  often  as  cunning  and  disguise  could 
manage  them. 

These  meetings  however  were  not  without 
their  consequences. 

It  would  be  still  more  wrong  to  accuse  the 
Countess  Irmengard  of  a  well  -  concerted  plan, 
when  events  turned  out  to  the  benefit  of  all  parties ; 
although  Konrad's  rage  was  furious,  when  he  first 
heard  that  Agnes  had  given  birth  to  a  child,  yet 
nothing  remained  to  be  done,  except  to  put  the 
best  face  on  the  matter. 

Much  more  difficult  did  it  seem  to  him  to  ac- 
quaint his  Imperial  nephew  with  the  facts.  But 
the  wisdom  of  Henry  VI  made  the  confession  easier 
for  him  than  he  had  expected.  The  consideration 
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that  a  reversed  spear  is  still  a  weapon,  and  that  a 
union  between  an  offspring  of  the  Guelphs  and  a 
daughter  of  the  Hohenstaufens  might  help  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  of  the  two  parties,  caused 
Henry  to  give  his  consent  to  the  marriage,  and  the 
wedding  of  the  happy  lovers  was  soon  solemnised. 
Konrad  commanded  however  that,  as  a  constant 
reminder  of  these  events,  every  Countess  of  the 
Palatinate  should  for  the  future  await  her  hour  of 
trial  within  the  walls  of  the  Pfalz.  The  curious 
little  chamber  is  still  shown  to  visitors,  where 
Agnes  and  her  successors  had  their  abode. 
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Schonburg 


and  the  seven  Sisters 

The  ruin  of  Schonburg,  one  of  the  oldest  on 
the  Rhine,  looks  proudly  down  from  its 
wooded.heights  over  the  ancient  and  strongly 
fortified  Oberwesel.  In'the  eleventh  century 
it  was  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Counts 
of  Arnstein,  but  was  transferred  later  to  the 
Lords  of Schonberg  or  Schomberg,  many  of 

whom  have  made  a  name  for  themselves  in  history. 

The  most  distinguished  is  perhaps  Count  Hermann 
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von  Schomberg,  who  in  the  seventeenth  century 
played  an  important  part  in  European  affairs  as 
general  and  statesman. 

No  less  important  though,  for  the  sake  of  the 
pretty  legend  associated  with  his  name,  is  that  old 
knight  of  Schomberg,  who  had  only  one  son  but 
seven  handsome  daughters.  Without  him  we 
should  be  considerably  poorer  in  that  Rhine  poetry, 
which  has  often  kept  the  remembrance  of  these 
old  monuments  of  human  civilisation  fresh  in  our 
mind,  when  history  has  failed. 

The  above  mentioned  daughters  were  not  only 
beautiful  and  talented,  they  were  all  fortunate  in 
obtaining  husbands  although  fastidious  enough, 
having  rejected  many  a  suitor  whose  noble  birth  and 
position  entitled  him  to  a  considerate  hearing.  The 
historian  Vogt  supposes  that  one  of  the  unfortunate 
wooers,  finding  relief  for  his  injured  pride  in  verse, 
told  of  the  transformation  of  the  seven  heartless 
maidens  into  stone,  which  stone  is  to  be  seen,  with 
seven  jagged  peaks  rising  out  of  the  river  opposite 
Oberwesel,  and  so  gave  rise  to  the  legend.  Ac- 
cording to  it  the  maidens  did  not  only  trifle  with 
their  lovers,  they  were  really  cold  and  heartless. 
The  many  suitors,  who  crowded  to  the  castle,  at- 
tracted by  the  beauty  and  wealth  of  the  sisters, 
were  always  welcomed  and  entertained  most 
amiably,  but  their  offers  as  regularly  rejected  with 
scornful  laughter.  For  years  did  these  foolish 
damsels  play  with  mens'  hearts,  delighting  in  the 
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dangerous  game,  until  one  day  the  suitors  of  the 
neighbourhood  determined  to  put  an  end  to  this 
shameful  state  of  things  and  signed  a  contract,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  maidens  were  to  be  van- 
quished, if  necessary,  by  force  of  arms. 

No  subterfuge  could  avail  against  this  demand 
andnothingremainedbutfortheheartless  coquettes 
to  fix  a  day,  on  which  the  fate  of  their  lovers  was 
to  be  decided. 

It  was  a  sunny  spring  morning,  the  air  filled 
with  the  fragrance  of  blossom  and  the  music  of 
birds,  an  ideal  day  for  a  love-festival ;  bands  of 
eager  lovers  streamed  from  north  and  south,  from 
east  and  west,  to  the  Schonburg,  their  hearts  beat- 
ing high  with  hopes  of  coming  bliss.  To  the  pealing 
of  the  church-bells  all  assembled  in  the  banqueting- 
hall,  whither  the  noble  dames  had  bidden  their 
guests,  and  awaited  the  result  in  fear  and  tremb- 
ling. A  door  was  then  opened,  but  instead  of  the 
expected  ladies  of  the  castle,  a  maid  entered  and 
announced,  that  the  gentlemen  were  expected  in 
an  arbour  of  the  castle-garden,  down  near  the  river. 
The  duped  suitors  rushed  hurriedly  to  the  spot, 
but  who  shall  describe  their  indignation,  when  they 
saw  the  fair  ones  in  a  boat  on  the  Rhine,  and  heard 
the  scornful  words  of  parting  hurled  insolently  at 
them :  "None  of  us  has  ever  thought  of  loving, 
still  less  of  marrying  a  man.   We  only  love  one 
thing,  our  freedom,  which  we  will  never  sacrifice 
to  any  man.  Farewell,  farewell,  but  forget  not  the 
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lesson,  man's  power  is  surpassed  by  the  cunning 
of  woman !" 

A  peal  of  laughter  followed  the  words,  which 
a  moment  later,  however,  was  drowned  in  a 
terrific  crash  of  thunder. 

The  sky  had  meanwhile  darkened,  flashes  of 
lightning  darted  from  the  black,  heavy  clouds, 
the  foaming  waves  of  the  Rhine  rose  high  and 
closed  over  the  frail  little  bark  and  its  unfortunate 
occupants.  When  the  waters  had  abated,  the  clouds 
cleared  away,  and  the  heavens  shone  blue  again 
over  the  sunny  stream,  seven  rocks  were  seen  to 
rise  out  of  the  green  waters,  on  the  very  spot  where 
the  boat  with  the  foolish  maidens  sank. 

So  they  are  still  standing,  stony  in  death  as 
they  were  in  life,  a  terror  to  sailors,  a  warning  to 
triflers. 


[a^<y^^ite^/IPfe ' 


Loreley 


"I  know  not  what  it  meaneth 
This  sadness  at  my  heart, 
A  legend  of  old  story 
From  which  I  cannot  part ,  .  ." 


Who  has  not,  wherever  the  German  tongue 
is  spoken,  sung  the  sweet  ballad,  who  has 
not  felt  the  indescribable  charm  of  its  mysterious 
magic?  Has  ever  a  German  song  become  more 
popular,  has  ever  a  Rhine  melody  awakened  in 
German  hearts  a  deeper  longing  for  the  vine- 
wreathed  banks  of  that  river? 

But  it  is  not  Heine's  ballad  alone  that  brings 
the  story  so  near  to  us,  that  we  can  say,  he  who 
has  not  seen  the  Loreley  has  not  seen  the  Rhine. 
It  is  true  the  poem  has  rooted  for  ever  the  romance 
of  the  river  deep  in  German  affections,  but  without 
it  the  Loreley  would  still  be  the  favourite  child  of 
old|Father  Rhine,  although  the  reasons  may  not 
perhaps  be  known  to  wider  circles.  They  lie 
rather  in  the  truly  German  mythic  character  of  the 
touching  story,  which  as  nowhere  else  along  the 
whole  long  stretch  of  stream  is  fitting  to  the  scene, 
to  the  cleft  rock,  rising  sheer  from  the  bed  of  the 
river  and  towering  towards  the  sky.  For  those 
who  have  sailed  through  the  rocky  gateway  of 
St.  Goar  and  felt  the  oppressive,  narrowing  force 
of  the  bare  stone,  imagination  can  scarcely  pic- 
ture a  rock  more  suitable  for  an  enchanted  habi- 
tation, than  the  Loreley.*  And  he  who  comes  at 
the  right  time,  understands  how  to  look,  and  brings 
the  true  faith  with  him,  he  may  still  see  her  to-day 
in  her  bewitching  form,  her  green  garments  and 

*  Ley,  in  Rhine  dialect  means  "Rocks";  therefore  Loreley 
signifies,  "Rocks  of  Lore"  or  "Lore-Rocks." 
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her  silver  veil  flowing  about  her,  as  she  combs  her 
long,  golden  hair  and  gazes  into  the  foaming  waters 
with  her  deep,  pondering  eyes.  For  more  than  a 
thousand  years  she  has  sat  there,  waiting  for  the 
return  of  her  lover,  whom  the  nixies  of  the  stream 
took  away  from  her  in  envious  jealousy. 

She  was  once  the  most  beautiful  maiden 
throughout  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  beloved,  de- 
sired and  wooed  of  all.  Hundreds  of  suitors  of 
all  classes  and  not  only  from  her  native  town  of 
Bacharach,  came  to  try  their  luck  with  her,  but  in 
vain.  Her  refusal  had  destroyed  the  peace  of 
many  a  man,  many  in  their  grief  had  exchanged 
their  doublet  for  a  monk's  dress;  many  had  even 
sought  death  for  her  sake. 

All  chroniclers  declare  her  beauty  and  her 
grace  to  have  been  perfectly  overwhelming.  It 
was  therefore  not  astonishing  that  her  friends  not 
only  turned  away  from  her  in  envy,  but  all  her 
girl  companious  treated  her  with  hatred  and  un- 
kindness;  yea,  many  a  married  man  was  to  be 
counted  among  her  worshippers,  who  forgot  his 
wedded  consort  under  the  spell  of  her  beauty. 

Yet  the  fair  Lore  was  no  heartless  coquette. 
With  the  full  fervour  of  her  deep,  womanly  nature 
she  loved  the  brave  Frederick  von  Fiirstenberg, 
who  returned  her  affection  with  equal  devotion 
and  passion.  Their  mutual  happiness  was  not 
however  to  last  long;  a  vow  called  the  Knight  to 
the  Holy  Land  and  Lore's  oath  of  eternal  love  and 
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faith  was  all  he  could  take  with  him  of  his  hap- 
piness. More  and  more  did  she  now  withdraw 
herself  from  others,  living  alone,  secluded  from 
the  world  and  its  pleasures,  in  silent  hoping  for 
the  speedy  return  of  her  beloved. 

Now  was  an  opportunity  for  the  revengeful 
jealousy  of  these  rejected  hearts,  for  the  fanaticism 
of  an  ignorant  populace  obeying  the  cries  of  the 
crowd,  to  accuse  the  poor  defenceless  girl  of 
witchcraft  and  magic  art.  The  rumour  that  she  had 
enticed  the  distinguished  young  knight  to  his 
death,  became  more  and  more  current  in  the 
neighbourhood,  until  one  day  the  people  sur- 
rounded the  little  cottage  of  the  orphan  girl  with 
mad  tumult,  bound  her  on  a  waggon  and  led  her 
before  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  just  then  hold- 
ing his  court  at  Coblenz. 

Here  she  was  accused  of  alliance  with  the 
wicked  one.  In  spite  of  the  weighty  accusation 
she  looked  the  priestly  ruler  firmly  and  openly 
in  the  face,  and  answered  all  his  questious  with 
the  sincerity  and  childlikeness  of  a  pure  soul,  to 
whom  death  was  but  the  end  of  suffering  and  the 
crown  of  faithful  love. 

The  bishop,  moved  by  so  much  beauty,  lov- 
ableness  and  goodness,  was  quite  unable  to 
impose  even  the  slightest  punishment  on  the  noble 
hearted  girl. 

One  of  the  few  of  his  holy  calling,  who  was  in 
advance  of  his  times,  forgetful  of  his  character  as 
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priest  and  judge,  butacting  only  asa  human  being,  he 
ordered,  in  spite  of  the  protesting  murmurs  of  those 
around,  that  three  knights  should  guide  the  beau- 
tiful Lore  to  a  convent  situated  on  the  upper  Rhine. 
There  in  prayer  and  pious  exercises  she  should 
awaitthe  return  of  her  beloved,  and,  in  case  Fiirsten- 
berg  came  home  no  more,  should  take  the  veil.  The 
bishop  laid  his  hands  in  blessing  on  her  bowed 
head,  and  she  then  followed  sadly  and  silently 
her  protectors. 

The  following  day  they  proceeded  along  the 
Rhine  towards  the  convent.  But  when  they  had 
reached  the  high  rocks  above  St.  Goarshausen, 
which  seem  with  their  great  breadth  to  bar  the 
stream,  Lore  begged,  with  such  heartfelt  entreaties 
that  none  of  the  mailed  attendants  could  deny 
her  wish :  "Perhaps  I  must  now  take  leave  for  ever 
of  this  beautiful  world,  of  the  blue  heavens  and 
their  golden  sunshine,  to  hide  my  life  behind  the 
cold  convent  walls.  Let  me  then,  ere  I  part,  ascend 
this  rock  and  gaze  with  longing  looks  on  river  and 
hill,  o'er  rock  and  vine,  and  the  proud  castles  of 
my  home  in  all  their  stateliness." 

With  a  skill  practised  in  youth  sht  climbed 
with  dexterous  swiftness  to  the  summit  of  the 
steep  rock,  and  looked  long  and  sadly  down  the 
rushing  river.  All  at  once  she  gave  vent  to  a  cry 
of  joy,  which  startled  even  the  knights  at  the  base 
of  the  rock  with  its  loud  and  ringing  tones.  She 
had  espied  the  colours  of  her  lover  on  the  flag  of 
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an  approaching  ship.  Beckoning  and  rejoicing  in 
the  rapture  of  her  love,  she  bent  forward  heedlessly, 
the  old  stone  crumbled,  the  rock  gave  way,  and 
the  unfortunate  maiden  was  straightway  hurled  in 
to  the  cruel  depths  below. 

Caressingly  did  old  Father  Rhine  take  his  child 
in  his  arms,  her  who  had  suffered  so  in  life,  and 
laid  her  lovingly  in  his  lap.  But  she  has  not  found 
peace. 

Since  then  Loreley  sits  in  the  silver  rays  of  the 
moonlight,  playing  her  harp,  awaiting  on  the  lonely 
rock,  the  return  of  her  lover.  Sad  chords  echo 
through  the  whispering  night  and  her  singing  has 
brought  death  to  many,  as  her  beauty  did  of  yore. 


Thurmberg 

called  "The  Mouse 


It  is  remarkable  that  the 
stretch  of  the  Rhine  just 
above  and  below  St.  Goar,  so 
rich  in  beauty,  should  be  so 
poor  in  mythic  story.  The 
people  around  can  tell  us  as 
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little  of  the  castle  "Katz",  or  more  properly, 
Katzenellenbogen,  as  of  the  fine  ruins  of  the  fortress 
Rheinfels.  The  holy  Goar,  after  whom  the  two 
pretty  places  on  either  bank  are  named,  belongs, 
apart  from  the  legends  and  miracles  attributed  to 
him  by  religious  zeal,  almost  entirely  to  history, 
at  any  rate  the  accounts  of  his  life  and  teaching 
activity  are  too  uninteresting  to  have  any  special 
attraction  for  the  Rhine  traveller. 

It  is  as  if  the  beautiful  Loreley  legend  had  ab- 
sorbed all  interest  here. 

The  castle  of  the  "Mouse"  alone  has  handed 
down  a  story  to  our  times,  which  is  certainly  not 
wanting  in  tragedy.  Thurmberg,  contemptuously 
called  the  "Mouse"  by  the  lords  of  Katz,  owes  its 
origin  to  Konrad,  Elector  of  Treves,  of  the  house 
of  Falkenstein,  among  whose  descendants  a  certain 
Reinhart  was  owner  of  the  castle. 

The  old  knight,  an  eager  warrior  throughout 
his  youth  and  manhood,  devoted  his  later  years 
to  the  education  of  his  only  daughter,  Jutta,  on 
whom  he,  long  a  widower,  lavished  all  his  thoughts 
and  care.  Jutta  was  naturally  wooed  by  many,  from 
near  and  far,  uniting,  as  she  did,  in  her  ripening 
womanhood,  remarkable  virtues  with  marvellous 
beauty.  Reinhart,  however,  in  his  excess  of  pride, 
rejected  all  suitors  as  too  insignificant  for  his 
daughter.  He  himself  undertook  a  journey,  no 
slight  matter  at  his  age,  to  seek  himself  a  suitable 
son-in-land  and  entrusted  Jutta  during  his  absence 
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to  the  care  of  his  castle  chaplain,  Zeno.  Zeno, 
however,  not  perceiving  any  danger  to  his  charge, 
let  Jutta  wander  freely  beyond  the  castle  walls,  an 
imprudence  that  was  to  prove  fatal  to  them  both. 

On  these  wanderings  o'er  hill  and  dale  Jutta 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  knight,  with 
whom  she  fell  in  love.  Regardless  of  the  future, 
she  gave  herself  up  to  the  full  happiness  of  her 
love,  until  one  day  a  letter  suddenly  arrived  from 
the  old  Thurmberg  from  the  camp  of  the  Emperor 
Otto  the  Second  at  Niirnberg,  with  the  news  of  his 
speedy  return  with  a  very  rich  and  distinguished 
count,  as  a  suitable  husband  for  his  daughter. 
Nothing  remained  but  for  Jutta  to  reveal  her  secret 
to  the  chaplain,  whose  anger  she  had  feared  until 
now.  One  would  have  expected  any  other  de- 
cision than  the  one  now  made  by  the  holy  man  and 
carried  into  execution;  indeed  it  is  perfectly  unin- 
telligible unless  we  consider  his  great  age. 

The  two  lovers  were  married  in  the  chapel  of 
the  castle  and  with  Zeno's  help  sought  safety 
in  flight. 

Reinhart's  action  on  his  return  is  by  no  means 
to  be  excused,  but  who  will  after  all  condemn  the 
boundless  rage  of  the  deceived  father  on  hearing 
the  news  of  what  had  happened.  Infuriated  with 
wrath  he  rushed  upon  the  priest,  struck  the  raised 
crucifix  out  of  his  hand,  and  dragged  him  into  a  deep 
dungeon,  into  which  he  pushed  him  with  his  own 
hands,  heedless  of  the  curses  hurled  at  him  by  the 
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dying  man.  Zeno  was  for  him  at  this  moment  no 
longer  the  representative  of  God,  but  a  faithless 
deceiver,  seeking  to  justify  his  act  with  cassock 
and  crucifix. 

It  was  lonely  now  at  castle  Thurmberg. 

Many  servants  and  attendants  had  fled,  fearing 
the  revenge  of  Heaven,  only  those  who  had  noth- 
ing to  fear  remained  with  the  embittered  and  pas- 
sionate old  knight,  who  sought  to  forget  his  dis- 
grace in  the  chase  and  in  wild  carousing. 

Years  passed  away  when  one  autumn  evening 
a  rising  fog  suddenly  separated  Reinhart,  while 
hunting  the  wild-boar,  from  his  train  and  brought 
him  face  to  face  alone  with  an  animal,  againstwhose 
fury  the  old  man  was  incapable  of  defending  him- 
self. Just  at  this  moment  of  extreme  need,  a  young 
man  sprang  suddenly  out  of  the  brushwood,  felled 
the  boar  with  a  powerful  thrust  of  his  spear  and 
freed  the  old  man.  The  fearless  hunter  was  vanish- 
ing as  quickly  as  he  had  come  when  the  master  of 
Thurmberg  held  him  back.  Gratitude  had  always 
been  a  feature  of  his  race,  he  would  never  permit 
his  deliverer  to  leave  him  thus. 

"Visit  me  at  my  castle,  of  which  the  gates  and 
doors  are  open  to  you,  and  should  you  not  dis- 
dain to  grant  a  feeble  old  man  of  your  company 
now  and  again,  my  land  and  wealth  shall  be  yours 
after  my  death,  for  I  am  the  last  of  my  race." 
Strangely  moved  by  these  words,  the  younger 
man  promised  to  come  the  following  day.  Reinhart 
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passed  the  night  sleeplessly  and  awaited  impatiently 
the  following  morning  the  arrival  of  his  young 
friend,  who  did  not  keep  him  waiting  long. 

"It  is  well  that  you  have  come,"  he  exclaimed 
on  meeting  him,  "again,  how  am  I  to  thank  you, 
only  express  a  wish,"  he  cried,  overcome  with  joy. 

Then  the  young  knight  fell  on  his  knee  and 
begged  with  entreating  voice;  "Not  thanks,  not 
thanks,  but  pardon,  for  me  and  your  daughter 
Jutta,  who  is  standing  without  the  door." 

But  the  old  man  suddenly  fell  into  a  towering 
passion.  With  a  fearful  curse  he  rushed  out  of  the 
door,  to  give  vent  to  his  revengeful  feelings  on 
Jutta,  missed  the  step  and  fell  with  a  piercing  cry 
down  the  stairs.  He  was  picked  up  with  a  shat- 
tered skull. 

At  the  same  time  a  terrible  storm  arose  that 
shook  the  castle  in  its  foundations.  All  fled  before 
the  punishment  of  Heaven,  Jutta  and  her  husband 
too,  and  nothing  was  ever  heard  of  them  again. 

Since  then  the  accursed  spot  is  a  fallen  ruin, 
and  hall  and  courtyard  lie  desolate ;  but  on  stormy 
nights  Sir  Reinhart  rises  out  of  his  grave,  wanders 
among  the  old  walls,  descends  into  the  priest's 
grave  and  then  ascends  the  tower,  to  take  an  out- 
look over  the  Rhine  in  the  direction  in  which  Jutta 
had  fled. 


The  observant 
wandererwho 


ficent  ruins  of  the 
two  sister-castles,  Liebenstein  and  Stern- 
berg,  which  rise  out  of  the  vineclad  rock 
and  are  generally  known  as  the  "hostile 
brothers",  will  easily  discover  a  high, 
thick  wall,  christened  by  folk-lore  the 
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"wall  of  dispute".  That  this  wall  played  a  part 
in  the  quarrels  of  the  two  brothers  who  once  pos- 
sessed the  castles  is  for  many  reasons  not  to  be 
accepted  as  true.  All  the  same,  in  its  present  con- 
dition, which  must  be  of  long  standing,  for  the  date 
of  the  fall  of  the  fortresses  is  quite  unknown,  it 
gives  the  impression  of  having  been  a  boundary- 
wall  for  purposes  of  defiance  and  defence,  and 
has  so  given  rise  to  our  legend. 

These  brothers  had  not  always  been  bitter 
enemies.  Well  brought  up,  they  were  the  delight 
of  their  aged  father,  Dietrich  von  Liebenstein,  who 
before  his  death  had  but  the  one  wish,  to  see  at 
least  one  of  his  offspring  married.  This  wish  chiefly 
arose  out  of  anxiety  for  his  adopted  daughter, 
Hildegard  von  Bromser,  an  orphan  brought  up  at 
the  castle,  and  who  would  be  without  a  protector 
after  his  death.  It  had  not  escaped  him  that  both 
sons  felt  an  affection  for  their  adopted  sister,  who 
though  not  beautiful,  was  very  lovable,  gentle  and 
wise;  but  as  only  one  could  have  her  for  his  wife, 
lots  must  be  drawn.  This  by  no  means  brilliant 
idea  on  the  part  of  the  old  man  was  not  carried 
into  execution;  a  frank  discussion  took  place 
between  the  brothers,  when  Conrad,  the  elder, 
with  a  noble  generosity  rare  in  those  times,willingly 
renounced  his  claim,  after  clearly  seeing  that 
Hildegard  preferred  the  fire  and  ardour  of  his 
somewhat  reckless  brother  to  his  own  quieter  and 
more  earnest  nature.  The  betrothal  was  celebrated 
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and  the  marriage  only  postponed  because  the  castle 
of  Sternberg,  which  the  aged  Dietrich  was  building 
for  the  young  couple,  was  not  yet  completed. 

In  the  midst  of  this  apparently  happy,  peaceful 
home-life,  the  war-trumpet  suddenly  sounded,  the 
call  of  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  to  a  new  crusade. 
None  more  ready  than  Henry  von  Liebenstein, 
who,  long  since  tired  of  his  betrothed  bride,  wel- 
comed the  event  as  a  relief  from  the  weariness  of 
his  days.  Declaring  that  he  would  never  forgive 
himself  the  sin  of  deserting  his  Saviour's  sepulchre 
and  that  his  married  happiness  must  be  the  reward 
of  his  aid  in  the  contest,  he  rode  away  accompanied 
by  a  small  retinue. 

Months  passed  away.  Liebenstein  grew  quieter 
and  quieter.  Dietrich  died,  and  Konrad  and  Hilde- 
gard  lived  together,  yet  as  much  apart  as  possible, 
to  make  self-denial  and  renunciation  on  their  part 
easier.  The  noble  knight  only  dared,  for  his 
brother's  sake,  who  might  return  any  day,  to  look 
on  her  as  a  friend,  and  Hildegard,  who  had  long 
since  lost  her  faith  in  Henry  and  now  recognised 
Konrad's  true  worth,  was  compelled  to  be  true  to 
her  betrothal-vow  and  force  her  heart  to  keep  its 
secret. 

Then  came  the  news  that  the  lords  of  Rhine 
and  their  vassals  were  on  their  homeward  journey, 
among  them  Henry  von  Liebenstein,  in  company 
with  a  beautiful  Greek  girl,  whose  charms  had 
made  him  captive  at  Byzantium. 
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Konrad  hastened  with  the  forsaken  bride  to 
the  castle  of  Sternberg,  now  complete,  and  chal- 
lenged his  brother  immediately  after  his  festal 
entry  into  Liebenstein,  on  account  of  his  broken 
fealty  and  plighted  word.  Henry  accepted  the 
challenge  and  the  day  and  hour  were  fixed  for  the 
combat. 

It  was  a  cool,  cloudy  morning  in  autumn,  when 
the  brothers  met  at  the  appointed  spot  in  the  forest, 
surrounded  by  their  nobles  and  attendants,  to  fight 
out  the  quarrel.  The  swords  were  already  drawn 
from  their  scabbards,  Henry  was  already  about  to 
rush  upon  his  brother,  when  the  branches  divided 
and  Hildegard,  wrapped  in  a  white  mantle,  sud- 
denly stepped  between  the  angry  combatants. 
"Stop",  she  cried,  with  gentle  yet  firm  voice.  "No 
blood  shall  be  shed  for  my  sake,  no  worldly  tie 
shall  bind  me  more,  for  I  will  dedicate  myself  to 
Heaven.  Remember  your  father  and  clasp  each 
other's  hands  in  reconciliation.  With  my  whole 
heart  do  I  forgive  thee,  Henry,  for  having  so  cru- 
elly deceived  me.  May  happiness  be  in  store  for 
thee,  as  also  for  thy  brother  Conrad,  whose  no- 
bility of  self-sacrifice  will  find  its  highest  reward  in 
a  better  life.  Farewell."  With  these  words  she  took 
a  path  leading  down  to  the  Rhine. 

Silently  did  the  brothers  obey  the  noble  girl, 
thrust  their  weapons  into  the  scabbard  and  with- 
drew. Hildegard  took  the  veil  in  the  convent  of 
Marienburg. 
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Years  came  and  went.  The  separation  between 
the  lords  of  Liebenstein  and  Sternberg  continued. 
Although  no  open  enmity  ensued,  yet  Conrad 
could  not  forgive  his  brother,  all  the  more  because 
the  latter  spent  his  days  in  luxury  and  sensual 
pleasures.  One  festival  followed  another,  because 
the  pleasure-seeking,  frivolous  Greek,  could  not 
dispense  with  the  voluptuous  life  of  Byzantium 
in  the  lonely  Rhine  castle.  In  spite  of  all,  life  there 
became  in  time  too  monotonous  for  her,  and  as  an 
unscrupulous  young  knight  had  succeeded  in 
charming  her,  she  vanished  with  him,  leaving  her 
husband  to  shame  and  despair. 

Henry  recognised  the  intention  and  punish- 
ment of  Heaven  for  his  broken  faith  to  Hildegard 
and  resolved  if  possible  to  obtain  the  forgiveness 
of  his  brother.  Hesitatingly  he  wended  his  way 
to  Sternberg,  pale  and  anxious  he  crossed  Con- 
rad's threshold. 

He  was  however  welcomed  with  open  arms 
and  the  bond  of  brotherly  love  was  drawn  more 
closely  than  ever;  from  this  hour  they  lived  in 
the  greatest  harmony  until  their  lives'  end. 
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Marie  of  Boppard.^  At  the 

time  that  the  Emperor  Frederick  I  set  out  on  his 
famous  Crusade  in  alliance  with  England  and 
France,  there  lived  at  Boppard  the  noble,  brave, 
but  also  ambitious  and  adventure-loving  knight, 
Conrad  Bayer  von  Boppard,  one  of  the  few  war- 
riors, whom  imperial  orders  kept  in  the  country. 

The  presence  of  such  a  leader  was  no  less 
important  to  the  ruler  of  the  country,  than  the 
strength  of  his  own  following,  as  it  was  no  easy 
task  to  keep  in  check  the  robber  bands  which  such 
war-times  produced,  and  one  that  demanded  the 
services  of  a  very  capable  man. 

And  young  Bayer  von  Boppard  consented 
to  his  Emperor's  wish  all  the  more  readily,  as 
the  chains  of  love  were  stronger  than  any  longing 
to  break  the  skulls  of  the  infidels.  Conrad  loved 
Marie,  the  last  offspring  of  an  old  and  noble  race, 
which  had  its  family-seat  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  own  hereditary  castle,  and  Marie  —  loved  him 
in  return.  Nothing  seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  union  and  Conrad  visited  his  lovely  betrothed 
almost  daily,  who  never  for  a  moment  doubted  his 
promise  to  celebrate  the  marriage  soon  after  the 
return  of  the  Emperor  and  their  mutual  relatives 
and  friends.  But  whether  another  beauty  had 
enchained  him  with  her  charms,  whether  custom 
had  rendered  Marie's  attractions  wearisome  and 
her  quiet  nature  offered  him  too  little  variety,  or 
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because  she  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  his  hunting 
and  carousing  parties,  showing  her  disapproval 
of  them  and  pleading  her  love  for  him  —  whatever 
it  was,  Bayer  began  to  neglect  his  beloved,  came 
less  and  less  and  finally  remained  away  altogether. 

One  evening  instead  of  his  usual  visit  a  letter 
was  brought  to  her  in  his  handwriting,  giving  her 
back  her  word.  After  weeks  of  strict  self-exami- 
nation he  was  convinced,  that  his  love  of  freedom 
would  always  struggle  against  the  chains  of  mar- 
riage and  his  honour  forbade  him  to  sacrifice  the 
peace  of  a  life-time  to  a  momentary  passion.  Thus 
did  this  hero  consider  himself  free  and  released 
from  his  word ! 

But  he  had  not  estimated  the  deep,  ineradicable 
devotion  of  a  loving  woman,  who,  when  forsaken, 
only  sees  her  salvation  in  death,  thus  bringing  all 
the  torments  of  remorse  to  bear  upon  the  destroyer 
of  her  happiness.  The  following  morning,  happy 
and  careless  he  saddled  his  steed  and  rode  into 
the  forest  in  search  of  hunting  and  other  adven- 
tures. He  must  have  cantered  along  for  about  half 
an  hour  when  suddenly  a  young  knight  in  shining 
armour  burst  upon  him,  tore  his  sword  from  its 
scabbard  and  barred  the  way.  The  impetuous 
Bayer,  not  taken  aback  for  a  moment,  but  on  the 
contrary  well  prepared  by  the  many  adventures 
of  this  kind,  that  constantly  appealed  to  his  love 
of  strife  and  battle,  received  the  first  blow  with 
experienced  skill,  and  a  violent  combat  ensued. 
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For  a  long  time  it  was  doubtful  on  whose  side 
the  victory  would  be,  because  the  desperate  courage 
of  the  assailant  seemed  quite  a  match  for  Conrad's 
skill.  However  the  strength  of  his  opponent  began 
to  fail  and  Conrad  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  deal  a  fearful  blow,  which  stretched  the 
youth  lifeless  on  the  soft  woodland  turf. 

Far  from  rejoicing  in  his  victory  and  filled  with 
dire  forebodings  Conrad  dismounted,  and  the  next 
moment  a  wild  despairing  cry  rang  through  the 
forest. 

He  had  thrown  back  the  vizir  of  his  foe  and 
recognised  Marie ! 

Maddened  with  grief  he  tried  to  stem  the 
streaming  blood.  In  vain! 

"Thy  love  first  awakened  me  to  true  life,  thou 
shalt  therefore  take  it  back  again.  By  thy  hand  I 

wished  to  fall  —  Conrad farewell 1  have 

forgiven  thee  -  — "  were  her  last  words  lost 
in  indistinct  murmurings.  Then  the  heroic  woman 
breathed  her  last. 

High  above  the  Rhine  and  Boppard,  in  a  forest 
of  fruit-trees,  the  convent  of  Marienburg  is  still 
visible  from  afar,  which  the  inconsolable  knight 
founded  in  atonement  for  his  fatal  deed.  But  he 
could  not  purchase  peace  for  his  soul,  had  he 
possessed  and  sacrificed  all  the  treasures  of  earth. 
Such  a  lamentable  act,  even  though  unwittingly 
committed,  could  only  be  atoned  for  by  dedicating 
his  life  to  some  good  and  holy  cause  and  so  he 
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hastened  to  join  the  army  of  the  Crusaders  in  the 
Syrian  desert,  where  his  poor,  broken  heart  at 
last  found  the  longed-for  rest  through  a  Saracen 
arrow,  after  he  had  performed  many  won'ders  of 
reckless  bravery,  fighting  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 
"Marie"  was  the  last  cry  of  the  hero. 

The  historical  basis  of  this  legend  is  proved  in 
the  archives  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  race  of  the 
Bayers  of  Boppard  actually  existed  till  the  year 
1698  and  one  Conrad  fought  not  only  bravely 
against  the  Turks  before  Ptolomais  under  Richard 
Cceur-de-Lion,  but  was  even  the  standard-bearer 
of  the  Templars. 

It  has  also  been  proved,  that  the  convent  of 
Marienburg,  now  a  Convalescent  Home,  was 
founded  by  this  family  in  1123  and  endowed  with 
many  valuable  gifts.  There  exist  unfortunately 
but  few  remains  of  the  ancestral  castle.  On  account 
of  the  many  facts,  which  support  the  truth  of  this 
legend,  we  may  also  give  credit  to  the  tragedy 
between  Conrad  and  Marie.  Family  incidents  of 
this  kind  have  been  naturally  relegated  as  far  as 
possible  to  oblivion,  and  therefore  we  accept  as 
legend  any  rumours  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
But  as  the  interest  in  mythic  story  grows  with  the 
probability  of  the  incident,  please,  dear  reader, 
pay  the  tribute  of  truth  to  this  narrative,  for  the 
sake  of  its  beauty.  Your  pleasure  in  it  will  be  all 
the  greater. 
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Stolzenfels.    <•£  With  bat- 

dements  as  of  gleaming  gold,  its  walls  shining  in  a 
golden  light,  the  windows  glittering  in  the  morning 
sunshine,  this  proud  fastness  is  a  perpetual  remin- 
der to  us  that  the  art  of  transforming  base  metal 
into  gold  was  fostered  here,  that  that  fatal  madness 
of  the  middle  ages,  the  search  for  the  philosopher's 
stone,  entered  its  walls. 

Archbishop  Werner  of  Falkenstein,  who  held 
his  court  in  Stolzenfels,  was  addicted  to  alchymy 
and  pursued  with  passionate  zeal  the  art  of  making 
gold,  sinking  thousands  and  thousands  in  the  smel- 
ting pots,  or  rather  in  the  pockets  of  that  rogue 
Maso,  whom  he  regarded  as  an  adept  in  the  art. 

Even  Kuno,  the  steward  of  the  castle  had  let 
himself  be  fooled  by  the  deceiver  during  a  longer 
absence  of  his  master,  and  had  even  been  tempted 
to  lay  hands  on  the  treasures  of  the  archbishop 
entrusted  to  his  care,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
replace  them  with  doubled  interest. 

Day  after  day  passed,  the  hoped-for  gold  was 
not  forthcoming,  when  suddenly  the  archbishop 
appeared  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at  his  castle.  Ter- 
rible anxiety  befell  the  old  steward,  who  knew  his 
position  to  be  endangered  should  his  recklessness 
be  discovered.  His  despair  was  well  pleasing  to 
the  wretch  Maso. 

For  some  time  he  had  had  an  eye  on  the  stew- 
ards fair  young  daughter  Marianne,  who  how- 


ever  had  always  treated  him  coldly,  nay  even  with 
open  enmity.  He  now  therefore  made  his  plans 
to  win  her  and  to  gratify  his  base  passions.  It  was 
not  difficult  to  persuade  the  timid  old  man  that 
there  yet  remained  a  last  desperate  means,  as  yet 
untried,  to  rescue  him  out  of  his  difficulty  and  to 
preserve  him  from  disgrace  and  shame.  A  few 
drops  of  blood  taken  at  midnight  from  the  chaste 
breast  of  his  maiden  daughter  and  put  into  the 
smelting  pot,  would  bring  him  gold  in  plenty.  If 
he  would  but  for  an  hour  sacrifice  his  daughter 
who  would  be  none  the  worse,  he  would  be  saved. 
Kuno  finally  consented,  as  Marianne  was  willing, 
when  her  dear  father's  honour  was  at  stake,  to  offer 
her  young  bosom  to  the  adept's  art. 

Bravely  overcoming  all  feelings  of  risingshame 
within  her  by  the  power  of  her  strong  will,  she 
entered  Maso's  cell  at  the  appointed  time. 

A  few  hours  previously  the  Archbishop  had 
arrived  at  Stolzenfels  with  a  large  retinue,  but, 
wearied  from  his  journey,  had  soon  retired  and  had 
therefore  not  noticed  Kuno's  great  agitation ;  it  had 
however  not  escaped  one  of  his  train,  the  young 
knight,  Hermann  von  Westerburg,  who,  unlike  the 
others,  did  not  retire  to  rest,  but  filled  with  an 
unaccountable  uneasiness  was  gazing  from  his 
room  out  into  the  night.  Towards  midnight  he 
saw  Marianne  slip  out  of  the  door  to  steal  on 
tiptoe  toward  the  side  wing  into  which  she 
vanished. 
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Without  a  moment's  reflection  he  hastened  after 
her.  If  no  disaster  was  on  foot  that  he  might  pre- 
vent, it  was  no  poor  sport  to  be  witness  of  an  in- 
teresting love  affair.  For  what  else  could  it  be  at 
so  late  an  hour? 

Meanwhile  Maso  was  trying  to  carry  out  his 
devilish  scheme.  Scarcely  had  the  maiden  bared 
her  bosom  when  he  began  to  make  improper  de- 
mands and  tried  to  force  her  to  his  will.  All  at 
once  it  was  clear  to  her  that  she  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  base  deceiver  and  in  the  greatest  danger. 
She  would  have  given  her  life  for  her  father  but 
not  her  honour.  With  piercing  cries  for  help  she 
rushed  to  the  door  which  the  vile  wretch  attempt- 
ed to  bolt. 

But  it  was  too  late.  Hermann  von  Westerburg, 
led  by  the  cries,  forced  open  the  door  with  a  pow- 
erful blow  and ,  at  once  perceiving  the  state  of 
affairs,  thrust  Maso  aside  and  caught  the  fainting 
girl  in  his  strong  arms.  The  alchymist  took  advan- 
tage of  his  opportunity  and  sought  safety  in  flight. 
The  next  morning  his  body  was  washed  ashore. 

He  had  evidently  tried  without  a  ferryman  to 
cross  the  river  in  a  little  boat  and,  unable  to  row 
or  swim,  had  been  drowned. 

As  he  had  left  behind  him  the  many  treasures 
and  jewels  he  had  amassed  by  cheating,  and  the 
Archbishop  himself  did  not  feel  quite  free  of  blame, 
Kuno  was  pardoned.  Hermann  von  Westerburg 
and  Marianne  were  united  in  happy  marriage. 
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Lahneck.  &£  Love-troubles 


and  family-disputes,  deeds  of  shame  and  acts  of 
treachery  are  the  incidents  which  chiefly  character- 
ise the  Rhine  legends.  It  is  strange  that  only  one  of 
these  stories  tells  of  genuine  German  courage,  of 
a  truly  heroic  deed.  Very  seldom,  and  then  for 
the  most  part  incidentally,  are  honour,  chivalry 
and  high  and  noble  thinking  the  theme  of  praise, 
and  the  legend  of  Lahneck  is  the  only  one  that 
tells  how  German  courage  and  bravery  could  deal 
blows  in  a  good  cause,  as  it  has  done  many  a  time 
since  in  defence  of  the  fine  old  river;  one  would 
have  thought  that  Siegfried,  the  hero  of  the  Rhine, 
the  type  of  German  manhood,  would  have  oftener 
proved  a  brilliant  example. 

From  this  castle  of  Lahneck,  where  in  1309 
twelve  Knights  Templars  had  intrenched  them- 
selves against  their  enemies,  we  hear  again  the 
lofty  song  of  German  heroism. 

The  death  at  the  stake  of  their  Grand  Master, 
Jacob  Moley,  was  the  signal  for  the  universal  per- 
secution of  the  members  of  the  Temple  Order, 
by  which,  the  friend  of  Pope  Clement  V.,  Peter 
Aichspalter,  Bishop  of  Mainz,  hoped  in  his  grasp- 
ing ambition  to  win  the  favour  of  his  spiritual 
superior.  But  all  his  efforts  to  overthrow  the 
knights  in  Lahneck  were  unsuccessful.  They  met 
the  hasty  attacks  of  the  Archbishop's  troops  with 
the  calm  courage  of  despair,  convinced  as  they 
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were  of  certain  death;  and  so  it  happened  that 
twelve  men  held  the  castle  for  weeks  against  a 
majority,  without  relaxing  either  their  physical  or 
moral  courage. 

The  Mainz  troops  would  probably  never  have 
succeeded  in  scaling  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  had 
not  hunger  forced  the  brave  defenders  to  seek  a 
heroic  death.  Having  received  information  of  a 
planned  attack  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  they  an- 
ticipated it  by  a  sudden  sortie,  which  amazed  the 
besiegers  and  for  a  time  quite  discouraged  them. 
They  became  still  more  so,  when  a  terrible  ally, 
in  the  form  of  a  violent  tempest,  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  Templars,  breaking  over  the  Rhine  with  a 
fury  unknown  within  the  memory  of  man.  As 
flash  followed  flash  amidst  fearful  rolls  of  thunder 
the  archbishop's  troops  believed  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  to  be  turned  against  them,  especially  when 
a  blinding  flash  struck  their  camp,  creating  the 
most  awful  devastation.  Hundreds  fell  before  the 
fearful  blows  of  the  Templars,  who,  as  their  white 
mantles  gleamed  through  the  darkness  and  storm, 
seemed  to  their  foes  the  messengers  of  Death, 
the  reaper. 

But  even  feats  of  bravery  could  not  finally 
prevail  against  the  ever  increasing  troops,  incited 
by  Peter  Aichspalter's  fanatic  zeal. 

The  leader  of  the  Red  Cross  Knights  fell, 
another  followed  him  and  yet  another,  till,  when 
morning  dawned  over  the  bloody  battle-field,  a 
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single  survivor  stood  on  the  drawbridge  in  the 
red  glow  of  the  rising  sun,  his  dripping  steel  in  his 
hand,  facing  death,  which  had  till  now  spared  him. 

The  Mainz  leader  approached  him  respectfully 
to  demand  his  sword,  offering  him  protection  and 
safe-conduct. 

There  could  be  but  one  answer  from  this  last 
of  the  valiant  band. 

Mad  with  rage,  incapable  of  treachery  towards 
his  dead  brethren,  he  raised  his  broadsword  aloft, 
swung  it  high  in  air  and  brought  it  down,  smashing 
it  to  pieces  on  the  stonework,  then  he  rushed  upon 
his  enemy.  A  violent  struggle  ensued  until  the 
strength  of  the  Mainz  leader  was  exhausted.  He 
was  powerless  to  resist  the  iron  embrace  of  his 
formidable  foe,  who,  in  a  last  death-struggle,  drag- 
ged him  with  himself,  with  supernatural  strength 
over  the  edge  of  the  drawbridge  into  the  yawning 
depths  below. 


Escaping  from  the 
narrowing  confine- 
ment of  the  rocks,  Father  Rhine  wanders,  on  leav- 
ing Lahneck,  strong  and  free,  through  meadows 
and  fields  of  emerald  green,  watering  and  fructi- 
fying all  around  him.  The  stern  fortress  of  Ehren- 
breitstein  bids  him  a  last  farewell  and  then  he  is 
greeted  by  pleasant  pastures,  thriving  villages  and 
flourishing  towns,  all  of  which  owe  to  him  their 
prosperity  and  plenty.  It  is  as  if,  weary  of  the 
combating  of  knights,  the  strife  of  rival  houses, 
he  seeks  refreshment  in  the  joy  of  labour,  in  the 
industry  of  man.  The  heights  retreat  in  ever- 
widening  distance,  until  only  their  grandly-drawn 
outlines  are  visible  on  the  horizon.  Here  and 
there  along  the  banks  some  hill  rises,  and  reflects 
in  the  waters  beneath,  not  walls  and  battlements, 
but  the  green  fields  on  its  slopes. 

Opposite  Andernach,  a  steep  mountain-rock, 
almost  inaccessible  even  to  the  vines,  rises  sud- 
denly out  of  the  plain,  its  summit  crowned  by  the 
ruins  of  the  castle  of  Hammerstein,  evidently  of 
considerable  size  and  formerly  regarded  as  the 
strongest  on  the  Rhine.  Many  chroniclers  sup- 
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pose  Charles  Martel,  or  the  Hammer,  to  have 
been  its  founder,  but  this  supposition  may  be  re- 
garded as  mythic,  for  that  celebrated  ruler  was  a 
Carlovingian ;  Otto  von  Hammerstein,  proved  to 
have  been  the  possessor  of  the  castle  in  the  elev- 
enth century,  but  whose  family  name  is  unknown, 
was  a  Salian.  Concerning  this  Otto  von  Hammer- 
stein,  a  story  is  told  of  his  marriage  with  a  near 
relative,  the  beautiful  Irmengard,  which  union 
Erkenbold,  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  had  declared 
illegal,  he  having  always  regarded  Otto  with  dis- 
favour. Otto  avenged  this  insult  by  attacks  on  the 
Archbishop's  territory,  and  almost  succeeded  on 
one  occasion  in  making  the  worthy  father  of  the 
church  his  prisoner.  These  disputes  continued 
until  the  Emperor,  Henry  II.,  yielded  to  the  wish 
of  the  Synod  of  Nymwegen,  which  at  Erkenbold's 
instigation  had  publicly  declared  the  marriage 
illegal,  and  besieged  the  Lord  of  Hammerstein  in 
consequence  of  his  defiance  of  the  clergy.  After  a 
few  months  Otto  was  compelled  to  surrender  and 
separate  from  his  virtuous  wife,  whom  however  he 
at  once  kept  by  him  as  his  beloved  mistress,  against 
which  arrangement  the  clergy  could  do  nothing.  In 
this  way  did  the  clever  Otto  retain  his  happiness  and 
Erkenbold,  who  had  not  expected  this  result,  had, 
though  greatly  annoyed,  at  least  got  his  wish. 

Much  more  worthy  of  note  than  on  account  of 
this  trifling  incident  is  Hammerstein,  as  the  refuge 
of  the  unfortunate  Emperor,  Henry  IV. 
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This  is  not  the  place  to  recall  even  briefly  the 
historical  events  relative  to  this  fact.  The  word 
"Canossa"  will  suffice  to  bring  back  at  a  glance  to 
the  memory  of  my  readers  the  whole  story  of 
that  pitiable  monarch.  Everyone  will  remember 
too,  how  even  his  own  son,  Henry  V,  turned  against 
the  sorely-tried  prince,  pursued  and  defeated  him 
and  finally  shut  him  up  treacherously  in  the  castle 
of  Klopp  near  Bingen.  The  Emperor  rescued 
himself  from  this  disgraceful  imprisonment  by 
flight.  Completely  broken  down  in  body  and  mind 
under  the  burden  of  the  papal  ban,  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Cologne,  which  town  was  still  true  to  him, 
when  his  strength  failed  him,  and  so  it  happened 
that  the  old  castle-steward  of  Hammerstein  had 
the  honour  of  sheltering  the  Emperor  for  some 
weeks,  until  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  con- 
tinue his  journey.  The  castle  was  at  that  time  the 
property  of  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne,  whose 
stewards  presided  there,  later  of  the  see  ofTreves, 
but  no  event  seems  further  to  have  taken  place  there, 
which  popular  tradition  has  considered  worthy  of 
legendary  fame.  Fixed  and  unchanging  in  their 
loneliness,  the  ruined  walls,  destroyed  in  1688  by 
the  French,  stand  in  the  smiling  landscape,  the  wild 
brushwood  overgrowing  all  around,  the  rock  be- 
neath dark  and  gloomy.  All  seems  to  grieve  that 
mistress  Fancy  has  so  swiftly  turned  away  from 
here  her  light  footstep.  Did  she  not  wish  to  follow 
the  traces  of  the  banished  emperor? 
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Rolandseck  •  Nonnenwerth 

A  misty  autumn  evening  was  darkening  over 
that  part  of  the  Rhine  valley  which  lies  stretched 
out  at  the  foot  of  the  imposing  chain  of  the  Sieben- 
gebirge.  Gray  clouds  hovered  over  castle  and 
mountain -peak  and  envelopped  so  closely  the 
proud  citadel  of  Drachenfels,  that  the  horsemen, 
strangers  to  the  district,  saw  no  longer  the  evening 
sunshine  gleaming  on  the  castle -windows  and 
could  scarcely  find  the  entrance  to  the  gateway. 
Only  the  muffled  clash  of  armour  and  weapons 
sounded  through  the  mist,  out  of  which  rider  and 
steed  emerged  like  ghosts  before  the  startled  way- 
farer; it  was  impossible  to  perceive  the  approach 
of  any  band,  either  from  the  look-out  of  the  watch- 
tower  or  even  with  the  naked  eye  when  close  at 
hand.  The  old  castle-warden  had  therefore  retired 
to  his  warm,  crackling  fire  in  the  servants'  hall 
without  many  scruples  as  to  neglect  of  duty.  He 
knew  well  enough  that  none  would  risk  their  lives, 
when  every  bend  of  the  river  might  plunge  them 
into  the  roaring  torrent,  and  when  the  mountain- 
road  to  the  castle  was  impassable  on  account  of 
the  mist.  His  fright  was  therefore  all  the  greater 
when  he  was  awakened  out  of  his  dreaming  by 
the  sound  of  a  bugle-horn  and  violent  knocking 
for  admission,  and  his  consternation  increased 
when  to  his  question,  "Who  goes  there?",  the 
answer  was  given,  "Count  Roland  of  Angers". 
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Had  the  devil  himself  stood  at  the  door,  the 
doughty  old  henchman  could  not  have  been  more 
overcome  than  at  the  sound  of  this  name. 

Roland,  the  greatest  hero  of  Christendom,  the 
flower  of  chivalry,  the  nephew  of  the  great  Char- 
lemagne, stood  at  the  gate !  Could  a  greater  honour 
be  paid  to  the  castle?  What  could  it  be  that  had 
brought  him  here  by  night  and  mist? 

But  away  with  all  further  reflection.  The  old 
warden  flew  like  the  wind  to  his  master,  Heribert 
of  Drachenfels,  to  announce  the  high  honour 
which  awaited  him. 

The  great  archway  was  at  once  thrown  open  and 
the  brave  paladin,  at  the  head  of  his  faithful  follow- 
ers, rode  in  to  the  courtyard  and  was  welcomed 
most  heartily  by  Heribert  and  his  household. 

On  his  journeys  in  search  of  adventures  and 
brave  deeds,  with  which  he  sought  to  relieve  the 
monotony  in  times  of  peace,  he  never  failed  to 
visit  his  friends  and  fellow  warriors,  who  in 
their  castles  through  the  country  round,  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  leisure 
and  retirement  after  the  labours  of  war.  Heri- 
bert had  stood  beside  him  in  many  an  engagement 
and  Roland  would  never  have  forgiven  himself, 
had  he  passed  the  Drachenfels,  no  matter  how 
thick  the  mists,  how  dangerous  the  way. 

The  comrades-in-arms,  were  soon  seated  at 
the  festal  board  in  the  great  hall,  and  around 
them  were  assembled  all  the  freemen  attached 
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to the  knights'  service,  as  well  as  the  members  of 
his  own  family. 

In  the  admiration  and  homage  so  universally 
showered  on  the  great  hero,  Hildegunde,Heribert's 
girlish  daughter,  could  not  but  join,  and  as  Roland 
on  his  side  soon  felt  the  sweet  charm  of  the  maiden, 
it  was  not  otherwise  possible  than  that  these  two 
hearts  should  soon  beat  in  sympathy.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  stirring  life,  did  the  man,  who  until  now 
had  only  looked  on  love  as  a  trifling  pastime,  feel 
the  force  of  a  true  affection,  and  after  a  few  days 
of  strict  self-introspection  he  presented  himself 
before  Heribert  as  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Hilde- 
gunde  —  needless  to  say  the  knight  was  proud  to 
call  the  crown  of  all  chivalry  his  son-in-law. 

Battle-cry  and  clash  of  weapons  were  forgotten ; 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  love  Roland  spent  count- 
less hours  of  the  sweetest  of  all  earthly  joys,  until 
then  unknown  to  him,  and  the  days  lengthened 
into  weeks. 

He  was  already  thinking  of  building  a  castle 
on  the  Rhine  and  leading  home  his  beloved  bride, 
when  suddenly  the  war  clarion  sounded  through 
the  Prankish  Empire  and  Charlemagne's  great 
paladin  and  commander  was  summoned  to  lead 
the  troops  against  the  attacks  of  the  infidel 
Moors. 

However  intense  the  pain  of  parting,  Roland 
had  to  obey  the  voice  of  honour  and  of  duty, 
which  tore  him  from  the  arms  of  his  love. 
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Months  passed  away.  Many  a  time  there  came 
news,  even  into  Hildegunde's  quiet  solitude,  of  the 
continual  victorious  progress  of  Charlemagne's 
army,  and  now  and  then  a  report  of  the  deeds  of 
her  lover,  but  the  war  showed  no  signs  of  coming 
to  an  end. 

A  whole  year  had  elapsed  when  one  evening 
a  horseman  knocked  at  the  castle  gate,  demanding 
entrance  as  Roland's  messenger.  He  was  received 
with  open  arms  and  entertained  with  the  most 
honorable  hospitality,  for  was  he  not  the  first  to 
bring  definite  news  to  the  anxious  parents  and 
their  loving  daughter?  How  all  hung  on  his  words 
as  he  recounted  how  the  war  was  at  an  end,  the 
Moors  defeated,  the  victorious  troops  on  their 
homeward  journey;  he  himself  one  of  the  first, 
because  Roland,  when  dying,  had  bid  him  hasten 
with  the  utmost  speed. 

These  tidings  completely  shattered  Hilde- 
gunde.  Unconscious  she  was  carried  to  her  bed 
and  only  the  parents  remained  to  hear  with  brave 
but  saddened  hearts  the  nearer  details  of  this 
great  misfortune. 

The  hero,  Roland,  had  been  pierced  by  a  hostile 
arrow  in  the  last  battle  during  a  too  impetuous 
charge,  his  dead  body  had  been  dragged  along  by 
the  infuriated  steed  and,  to  the  intense  grief  of 
Charlemagne,  had  never  more  been  found. 

Heribert  and  his  consort  bore  the  news  with 
quiet  resignation  but  Hildegunde,  to  whom  life 
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without  Roland  was  worthless,  took  the  veil,  resolv- 
ed to  spend  in  the  quiet  convent  of  Nonnen- 
werth  the  sad  remainder  of  her  days. 

Then  the  incredible  happened.  On  a  certain 
spring  morning,  such  as  only  the  Rhine  can  show 
in  all  his  sunny  splendour,  came  Roland,  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  and  flying  banners  up  to  the 
Drachenfels,  to  greet  his  beloved  bride,  for  he  was 
not  dead  and  had  only  been  prevented  by  a  serious 
wound  from  returning  sooner.  But  alas !  like  the 
angel,  who  with  flaming  sword  barred  to  Adam  the 
gate  of  Paradise,  did  the  fatal  news  of  what  had 
happened  meet  the  hero  at  the  castle-gateway,  and 
bade  him  turn  his  steed  from  the  scene  of  his 
lost  love's  paradise  and  wend  his  way  hence. 
Why  should  he  stay  with  his  sorrowful  friend, 
Heribert,  who  was  powerless  to  help  him. 

Long  years  he  wandered  aimlessly  about,  seek- 
ing to  forget  his  grief  in  fighting  and  adventures, 
until  age  and  weariness  forced  him  to  rest. 

Nowhere  could  he  do  this  better,  nowhere 
recall  so  vividly  the  recollection  of  his  happiest 
days,  than  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  which 
he  had  persistently  avoided  since  his  loss,  and 
although  the  sight  of  the  beloved  scenes  must 
make  his  heart's  wound  bleed  again,  hero 
as  he  was,  he  built  himself  a  castle,  high  on 
the  towering  rocks,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  opposite  to  Nonnenwerth,  and  named  it 
Rolandseck. 
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From  here  he  could  see  the  convent  garden 
where  the  nuns  walked,  from  here  he  could  try  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  his  beloved ;  from  here  too  he  saw  one 
day,  how  the  earthly  remains  of  one  of  these  brides 
of  heaven  were  carried  to  her  last  resting-place 
beneath  the  rustling  poplars.  His  heart  told  him 
it  must  be  Hildegunde,  who  had  preceded  him 
into  the  better  world. 

From  that  moment  he  spoke  no  more. 

He  gazed  continually  down  into  the  convent- 
churchyard  until  merciful  death  released  him  from 
his  sufferings.  One  lovely  spring  morning  his 
soul  had  followed  that  of  his  beloved. 

A  serving-man  found  his  corpse  on  the  ram- 
parts of  the  castle,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  island, 
even  in  death. 

Rolandseck,  this  monument  to  faithful  earthly 
love,  has  not  withstood  the  ravages  of  time.  In 
1113  the  last  fragments  of  the  fastness  collapsed. 
The  present  walls,  visible  from  afar  and  known  as 
Roland's  arch,  are  of  more  recent  date.  They 
were  erected  in  memory  of  this  sublime  love- 
passion  of  mediaeval  knighthood,  as  a  treasure- 
house  for  this  jewel  of  German  folk-lore. 
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SailinguPtheRnine>as 

Siegfried  fromXanten 
did  of  yore,  and  leaving  behind  the  monotony  of 
the  plains  to  find  ourselves  among  the  airy  heights 
of  the  Siebengebirge,  we  understand  why  legend 
has  laid  the  scene  of  the  struggle  between  the 
Nibelungen  Hero  and  the  dragon  in  this  perfect 
paradise  of  nature.  There  are  certainly  grander 
spots,  but  scarcely  one  more  romantic  and  pictur- 
esque. Nowhere  are  the  sunlit  hills  and  woods,  the 
meadows  and  castles  reflected  more  beautifully 
in  the  clear  waves  below,  nowhere  do  the  mountains 
show  more  perfect  lines  of  harmony  along  the 
grand  old  river.  Thesesuddenapparitionsof  nature, 
rising  as  by  enchantment  ont  of  the  earth,  have  at 
all  times  inspired  youngminds  with  high  enthusiasm 
for  daring  enterprise  that  knows  no  barrier,  and 
for  those  who  in  themselves  have  not  felt  this  thirst 
for  adventure,  for  them  it  is  recorded  in  verse  and 
song.  It  becomes  in  the  poet,  in  the  heroic  creations 
of  a  people's  fancy,  a  living  force,  gathering  energy 
and  strength  as  it  is  animated  and  stimulated  by 
the  beauty  nature  has  shed  around.  Nowhere  has 
German  culture  found  fuller  expression  than  here, 
nowhere  has  heroic  song  and  mythic  story  lingered 
more  fondly  than  amidst  the  rounded  summits  of 
the  seven  Hills.  Here  only  could  young  Siegfried, 
type  of  fair  German  manhood,  the  bravest  and  the 
grandest  hero  of  German  story,  fight  the  fight 
with  the  dragon  and  kill  the  dreaded  monster. 
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Many  a  version  of  the  legend  has  arisen  in  the 
course  of  centuries,  but  the  simple  narrative  of 
young  Siegfried,  who  set  out  in  search  of  adven- 
tures, forged  himself  a  sword,  slew  the  dragon  and 
bathed  in  its  blood,  the  story  we  have  all  heard 
as  children  and  tell  again  to  our  children,  remains 
the  best,  because  it  depicts  most  closely  the  worship 
of  nature  in  all  its  simple  greatness,  as  practised 
by  our  ancestors,  who  saw  in  Siegfried  and  his 
deeds  the  conquestof  natural  forces  by  human  will. 

Still  we  must  not  leave  the  fact  unmentioned 
that  Christianity  too  has  made  use  of  the  legend 
to  symbolise  her  victory  over  heathenism. 

At  a  time  when  the  Germans  were  still  mostly 
heathens,  so  goes  the  story,  a  horrible  dragon  had 
made  its  home  on  the  hill  now  crowned  by  the 
proud  ruin,  rendering  the  whole  country  unsafe, 
imperilling  the  lives  of  men,  and  devastating  the 
meadows. 

Human  sacrifice  alone  could  appease  it  and 
numberless  victims  were  offered  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  the  booty  of  their  wars  and 
pillaging  expeditions.  On  one  of  these  latter,  a 
Christian  maiden  had  fallen  into  their  hands, 
her  beauty  so  inflamed  the  hearts  of  two  of  the 
leaders  of  the  band,  that  the  sword  alone  could 
decide  whose  bride  she  was  to  be.  The  impassion- 
ed rivals  stood  facing  each  other,  ready  to  close 
in  deadly  combat,  when  out  of  the  darkness  of  the 
forest  the  priests  appeared  and  commanded  them 
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to  desist,  declaring  it  to  be  Frigga's  will  that 
neither  should  possess  the  maiden.  Peace  and 
unity  were  necessary  now,  especially  at  a  time 
when  external  foes  were  threatening  in  the  name 
of  a  new  God.  An  expiatory  sacrifice  was  demand- 
ed by  the  gods,  in  the  person  of  this  maiden,  who 
must  forthwith  be  brought  to  the  dragon's  cave. 

Reluctantly  but  silently  leaders  and  people 
obeyed.  The  young  girl,  deprived  of  all  but  the 
scantiest  clothing  and  a  small  white  wooden  cross, 
which  she  managed  to  conceal,  was  led,  escorted 
by  a  great  crowd  along  the  rocky  mountain  side, 
towards  the  monster's  den,  before  which  the  way 
was  strewn  with  the  bones  and  remains  of  his 
victims.  The  curious  gazers  stood  in  wide  circle 
round  the  unhappy  maiden,  awaiting  the  end. 

And  it  was  not  long  before  a  horrible  puffing 
and  snorting  was  heard,  and  a  hideous  creature 
with  ringed  and  mailed  body  and  fiery  breath 
panted  forth.  Horror  seized  on  the  spectators. 
With  wide-opened  jaws,  capable  of  devouring  all 
before  it,  he  crawled  clumsily  but  surely  towards 
his  victim,  who  stood  quietly  there,  her  eyes  turn- 
ed steadfastly  to  Heaven. 

Then  a  miracle  happened.  In  the  same  moment 
as  the  dragon  lifted  its  paw  to  snatch  its  booty, 
the  maiden  held  out  before  it  the  little  cross,  be- 
fore which  it  started  back  with  a  fearful  roar.  Each 
new  attempt  to  reach  her  was,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  crowd,  equally  unsuccesful,  and  when  at 
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last  the  Christian  maid,  singing  a  hymn  and  with 
uplifted  cross,  advanced  upon  the  monster,  now 
cowered  down  in  fear,  it  turned  with  a  final  yell 
of  wrath  and  fled. 

One  of  the  leaders,  Teut,  drawn,  not  by  curios- 
ity but  by  sincere  affection  for  the  maiden,  to 
witness  the  scene,  pursued  the  dragon  and  plunged 
his  long  broadsword  into  its  heart.  With  a  howl 
that  rent  the  air  with  horror,  the  hideous  worm 
fell  headlong  down  the  yawning  mountain  chasm. 

The  power  of  the  Christians'  God  was  recog- 
nised by  all  to  be  greater  than  that  of  Wodan  and 
his  band,  and  the  rescued  maiden  converted  them 
to  Christianity.  The  valourous  Teut,  who  was 
given  the  name  of  Otfried  in  baptism,  received 
her  hand  in  pledge  of  a  life-long  union. 


Hermann  Gryn,  the  Burgo- 
master of  Cologne 


perpetual  struggle  of  the  citizens  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  clergy.  The  desperate  attempts 
however  of  the  latter  to  gain  the  upper  hand,  were 
constantly  defeated,  either  by  the  bravery  of  their 
opponents  under  skilled  and  intelligent  leaders, 
or  by  their  own  plots  and  intrigues,  which  how- 
ever Providence  always  avenged.  One  of  the  most 
hated  enemies  of  the  priesthood  was  the  Burgo- 
master, Hermann  Gryn,  whom  the  tyrannical 
Archbishop,  Engelbert  II  vainly  tried  to  subdue. 
This  end  was  not  to  be  attained  in  open  contest, 
indeed  Engelbert  had  on  one  such  occasion  been 
forced  to  sacrifice  his  liberty,  which  Gryn  restor- 
ed to  him  but  only  at  higher  instigation,  and 
on  condition  that  he  would  never  again  attack 
the  independence  of  the  town;  artifice  must 
therefore  be  employed  to  get  rid  of  Gryn,  for 
Engelbert  never  for  a  moment  intended  to  keep 
his  word,  on  the  contrary,  the  end  and  object 
of  his  life  was  to  bring  the  town  completely  and 
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for  ever  under  clerical  supremacy.  Without 
Gryn  this  seemed  an  easy  matter,  consequently 
he  must  under  all  circumstances  be  got  out  of 
the  way. 

An  incredibly  wicked  plan  now  awaited  exe- 
cution. Engelbert  had  in  his  palace  at  Bonn  a  lion 
of  extraordinary  size  and  strength,  which  he  had 
sent  to  Cologne,  and  put  in  care  of  two  canons  of 
the  cathedral,  the  confidents  of  his  popish  vindic- 
tiveness.  Gryn  was  then  invited  by  these  to  supper, 
and  accepted  in  spite  of  the  urgent  dissuasions 
of  his  friends. 

It  is  true  he  felt  himself  suspicious  of  an  invit- 
ation sent  him  by  men  who  felt  such  hatred  towards 
him,  but  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-citizens,  whose 
cause  he  had  always  represented  with  the  greatest 
energy,  decided  the  matter,  especially  as  the  in- 
vitation stated  the  chief  object  of  the  meeting  to 
be  an  approach  to  reconciliation  between  clergy 
and  citizens.  Fearlessly,  but  armed  in  case  of 
need  with  his  stoutest  triple-edged  sword,  he  set 
forth  for  the  canons'  dwelling,  where  he  received 
a  suspiciously  hearty  welcome.  He  therefore  ate 
and  drank  but  very  little,  for  it  seemed  to  him  he 
would  have  need  of  a  clear  head  and  a  steady 
hand  before  the  evening  was  over. 

And  he  was  by  no  means  mistaken. 

Under  the  pretext  of  showing  him  a  special 
object  of  interest  in  the  house,  a  valuable  Italian 
painting,  he  was  led  after  supper  to  a  room,  into 
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which,  on  the  door  being  opened,  he  was  suddenly 
pushed  with  great  force.  Turning  round  indig- 
nantly he  found  himself  alone  and  the  door  shut 
behind  him. 

But  no !  to  his  horror,  not  alone !  In  front  of 
him,  dimly  recognisable  in  the  dusk,  stood  a 
terrible  lion,  ready  to  spring  upon  him  with  out- 
stretched jaws  and  glaring  eyes.  "So  that  is  the 
object  of  interest,  you  treacherous  hounds",  ex- 
claimed the  good  man  wrathfully,  "wait,  and  I  will 
show  you  a  still  greater  one".  With  these  words 
he  snatched  his  sword  from  its  scabbard,  took  a 
quick  step  backward,  threw  with  marvellous 
swiftness  his  mantel  over  the  monster's  head, 
plunging  at  the  same  time  his  flashing  sword  deep 
into  its  heart.  It  was  a  masterstroke,  and  the 
king  of  beasts  sank  with  a  dull  roar  lifeless  to 
the  ground.  Gryn  then  forced  open  the  door 
with  a  powerful  blow  of  his  foot  and  rushed 
out  to  call  his  fellow-citizens  to  vengeance.  They 
were  already  on  the  way,  for  a  dark  rumour 
of  an  attack  on  their  revered  burgomaster  had 
spread  through  the  town,  and  all  were  hastening 
to  his  deliverance. 

The  fury  of  the  citizens  of  Cologne,  when 
they  heard  of  this  outrageous  act  on  the  part 
of  the  canons,  knew  no  bounds.  They  sur- 
rounded the  house,  shattering  and  destroying 
everything  and  striking  down  in  their  madness 
all  who  came  in  their  way. 
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The  guilty  priests  were  hanged  in  the  market- 
place by  verdict  of  the  people,  without  any  further 
legal  proceedings. 

The  heroism  of  the  brave  burgomaster  has 
been  handed  down  to  posterity  in  two  represen- 
tations, still  to  be  seen  on  the  handsome  townhall 
of  the  great  commercial  centre,  Cologne. 
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